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CHAPTER L 
. SNOWY CHRISTMAS 


A PosT-CHAISE was winding around the foot of the 
Alps; and awe-struck as they gazed towards the 
summit oi the mountains, were those who occupied 
that carriage. Lost amidst the clouds were, in many 
cases, the pinnacles of those snow-capped moun- 
tains. Everywhere thick masses of snow, which rest- 
ing against the mountain-side, made the females of 
our travelling party tremble lest it should glide 
down up’n them, and crush and entomb them bo- 
neath a righty avalanche. 

Afar off the glaciers u:ight be beheld, and our 
travellers were in raptures with these, the ladies 
especially; perhaps, because they knew that from 
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those glaciers, at least, they had no danger to ap- 
prehend. 

About half-way towards the summit of one of the 
mountains was a village, looking from below al- 
most like a group of little toy-houses, and overhung 
by the mountain against whose side it was built, 
and so protected from every avalanche ; for the snow, 
when it fell, touched not the huts, and even the 
children of the peasants, who dwelt, seemingly in 
such peril, laughed as it rushed with a loud roar 
past them, toppling down on its way to the valley 
beueath. 

It was Christmas day! 

A fact which was scarcely remembered, or if re- 
membered, little cared for by the host of a small 
inn at the foot of the mountains, who was standing 
at his door watching the carriage as it wound round 
their base. 

The travellers, whoever they might be, were 
approaching his inn, and, as he knew, must halt 
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there; and he was puzzling his few brains to conjec- 


ture how it could be that there were travellers at 
all at such a place, and at such atime of the year. 

It was the fashion, as our host knew, to his great 
profit, to hurry towards Italy, there to pass the 
winter. And whocould be so mad as now to be 
running from that genial clime at the very time «‘ 
the year when all sensible people most clung to it. 

In all his long experience such an extraordinary 
event had never before happened to him. 

As the carriage came nearer and nearer, Master 
Maurice, the bost, saw that there were servants in 
the rumble, and rubbed his hands gleefully, and 
partially, perhaps, to warm them. 

“There must be more than one person in that 
chaise,” he said; “and there must be money to 
spend ; and whatever I take in winter, is like money 
got out of the fire.” 

Rather a curious figure of speech, but which 
Maurice himself considered very smart. 

“Perhaps an elopemert—a run-away couple!” 
thought the host, and rubbed his hands again. 
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Run-eway couples were always very profitable 
customers to him; they were so greatly absorbed 
with love, and so apprehensive of pursuit, that they 
had no time to dispute any items of their bills, 
though sometimes they would wince et their 
totals. 

The carriage arrived, and stopped before his 
house. 

Maurice flow to open the door of the chaise, and 
mentally counted the travellers as they de- 
scended. 

“ One—two—three—four !” 

The host was delighted, and would have rubbed 
his hands harder than ever, only that they were en- 
gagedin assisting the travellers to alight. 

“English!—they are English! That accounts 
for it,” Maurice said to himself. 

And he meant, that their being where they were 
was accounted for. On the continent, English men 
snd women are scarcely considered to be reasonable 
beings. 

The best rooms which the house contained were 
commanded, and Master Maurice was in an extacy 
of rapture—visions of long bills, and, to him, de- 
lichtiul overcharges were floating boforo his mind’s 
eye. 

Manrice had rightly counted his guests, 
and had been correct as to their nationality ; of the 
ecrvants who atteuded them we have no need to 
speak. 

The party consisted of a vory old lady, anda 
very youg lady, and of two gentlemen, who were, 
both of them, in the prime of youth and man- 
hood. 

Yo must, by some account of their family his- 
tory, clear a way for the continuation of our 
story. 

Lady Jane Grantley, now an aged woman, had 
been, in her day, a very haughty beauty, equally 
proud of the loveliness, which had won for her a 
husband fully ber equal iu birth aud station, and of 
ber high and noble descent. 

Her pride of birth Lad not deserted her, as had 
her youth and beauty; indeed, as years grew upon 
her, more and more exacting did she become of 
homage, more exclusive in her dignity, more 
haughty in the pride of her ancestry, and more and 
more jealous lest aught should occur to cast a blot 
upon her escutcheon. , 

Having, by her husband's death, become the sole 
depositary of the name and honour of her ancestors, 
she resolved they should remain unblemished. 

Aud her ladyship had every reason to be satisfied, 
antil her children, a son and a daughter, had grown 
to a marrying age; and then, both son and daughter, 
as was very natural, fell in love—the son as be- 
camo his rank and dignity, but the daughter with 
a man of inferior station, and whom Lady Grantley 
considered as utterly unworthy an alliance with 
one who had been born to the honour of bearing her 
name. 

Her son was wedded to the lady of his choico, and 
there was much rejoicing, great exultation ; a noble 
scion of a noble house, its heir had mated worthily. 

Her daughter was commanded to forget, at onco 
and for ever, the man whom she had so unworthily 
stooped to love; and Lady Grantley believed that 
having issued her commands, the degrading matter 
wasatanend. Her ladyship had never imagined 
that any one would dare to rebel when she had 
spoken; and that her daughter should revolt, even 
when her happiness was at stake, was such a seem- 
ing impossibility that it never entered Lady Grante 
ley’s mind. 

Love is not yet with every young girl a sordid 
calculation ; the heart of every maiden is not given 
tothe hihest bidder; and woman, at least, is not yet 
#> mercenary but that she can love a man for some- 
ting more aud better than because he has money in 
the funds, and had perhaps a remote ancestor who 
was a silly lord, or who had won s baronetey by 
¢ume far from meritorious action. And so Lady 
Grantley’s ‘anughter, loving deeply the man who 
bed wooed her, had cared nothing that his ancestry 
had not been of noble birth, and that ho himself was 
nothing but @ commoner, and with a very moderate 
fortune. 

In spite of all! Lady Granitley’s remonstrances 
and threats, her daughter did marry the man ker 
heart had chosen—yes, and rightly chosen. 

Lady Grantley certainly forgave her danghter 
and her daughter's husband after some consider- 
able time; but she never became reconciled to the 
blow which had been inflicted on her dignity and 
pride. 

A son was born of Lady Grantley’s daughter's 
marriage, and a daughter had been born to Lady 
Grantley’s son ; and ouly these two children of both 
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the marriages ; and, by a strange fatality, both these 
children became, ere they had attained their majority, 
entirely orphans. 

But for her children’s children, how desolate now, 
in her old age, had been Lady Grantley; but she 
called these cousins to her side and adopted them, 
and loved them as well as she had ever loved the 
children of her own bosom. 

Neither time nor calamity had dulled her lady- 
ship's worldly pride; and now, in her old age, and fast 
drawing near to her eternal home, her chiefest 
thoughts were concerning the honour of her name, 
and of a plan which would enable her to leave that 
name untarnished as she had found it. 

For some time to come the world should not have 
it again to say, that one of her race and lincage had 
degraded themselves by a misalliance, for she had 
resolved that her grandchildren, the cousins whom 
she had adopted, should become man and wife. 

And half the way to this marriage was soon 
travelled; for Marian Grantley, her son’s orphan 
daughter, had very early become deeply attached 
to her cousin, even before she had been made 
acquainted with the fact that that cousin had been 
sclected as her future husband. 

But the other half of the way that had to be tra- 
velled before arriving at the matrimonial terminus, 
Lady Grantley saw reason to fear, would be a diffi- 
cult road to pursue. 

Algernon Maitland, her poor, dead daughter's 
gon, was kind and loving with Marian, but it was 
only a cold and cousinly tenderness, and by no 
means the kind of affection which would conduct to 
the goal at which Lady Grantley aimed. 

Algernon was 60 much in society, fluttering 
amidst the many beauties he there eucountered, 
that he had little time to spare his cousin, and was 
too much absorbed by others to scttle down to 
home, and to a serious passion for pretty Marian. 

So thought Lady Grantley ; and was not without 
fear lest her grandson’s heart should suddenly be 
surprised, and fixed on some one of the many 
charming girls amongst whom he was so constantly 
thrown. 

And then, what would become of poor Marian, 
who so deeply loved him ? was Lady Grantley’s un- 
pleasant reflection. 

More frequent companionship with Marian, and 
she would soon pe as dear to Algernon as was 
already he to her. Lady Grantley felt well con- 
vinced of that; for much in her society, and every 
man who came with an untouched heart, must 
scon yield it captive to the charming Marian. 

That was her Ladyship’s opinion; and so she ro- 
solved to remove Algernon from London, where 
destruction to her dearest hopes was daily threatened, 
and to take care that her grandson should form no 
acquaintance that was at all likely to attract him 
from his cousin. So, one day, to the great surprise 
of her grandchildren, Lady Grantley said to them 
that she would like once more, before she died, to 
revisit those places on the continent which she had 
frequented in her early and most happy days. 

Algernon was delighted at the proposal—a con- 
tinental tour had been his earnest wish, thoagh it 
is not too much to say that he would not, of his 
own choice, have taken for companions his grand- 
mother and his cousin. 

Bat away they all went, and very pleasantly they 
sll travelled, and very pleasant and agreeable was 
always Algernon Maitland. 

And the young man was, of course, constantly 
in his cousin’s society, and well-pleased was Lady 
Grantley, and perfectly happy poor, loving Marian. 

When the party had reached Italy, then, for the 
first time, Lady Grantley informed Algernon of her 
long-cherished intention that he should become the. 
husband of his cousin. 

Algernon had been without suspicion that his 
grandmother had been plotting, as she had con- 
fessed to him; or he would not have been so en- 
trapped; but agit was, he was about to tell Lady 
Grantley that he had not that love for Marian which 
should be felt by: the man who was to be her hus- 
band; but, ere he could say a word to that effect, 
Lady had told him how very much his 
cousin loved him, that she had avowed to her 
grandmother how dear to her was Algernon, and 
then her ladyship asked him: Would he break poor 
Marian’s heart? Ho knew how fond and confiding 
she was—was told that she had perfect faith in his 
love for her, and could he, indeed, forbear to return 
that passion ? would he be without compassion for 
her? where might he hope to find a girl who would 
so deeply leve him? where was there another so 
good and charming as was Marihn, and so fitted im 
évery way to become his wife ? 

“ And,” concluded Lady Grantley, ‘I suffered so 


greatly, endured such bitter humiliation at your 
mother’s misalliance, that another such marriage, 
and contracted by her son, would be more than, in 
my old age, I could endure and live.” 

Algernon gave himself no time for reflection ; re- 
membered only his grandmother's goodness and 
generosity to him, and gave his word that he would 
become the husband of his cousin Marian. 

And he asked himself, why not? Marian was 
truly a good and charming girl, and loved him, and 
he could not doom her and his poor old grandmother 
too—and, besides, he liked his cousin very well, far 
better than any other young girl whom hitherto he 
had beheld; and now that he knew himeelf fixed, 
was certain, each day, more and more to love 
her who would, before long, be his wife. 

All this, perhaps, was not very good reasoning, 
but, nevertheless, as he had resolved, so probably 
it might have been, but for a most unexpected and 
very singular event, which was to arouse Algernon 
to a true knowledge of his heart, to fill his cousin's 
bosom with despair, and to carry rage and constcr- 
nation to the mind of Lady Grantley. 

Algernon’s consent had made his grandmother 
very happy; the joy with which it inspired Marian 
will be readily divined ; and the marriage arranged 
to the great delight of two, at least, of the three 
persons interested iu ita fulfilment, it was deter- 
mined to return at once to England, and to be at 
home to pass a merry Christmas, and to commence 
the preparations for a union which Lady Grantley 
was anxious to hurry forward. 

Before returning to England to settle down in 
sober matrimony, Algernon had entreated for a fow 
weeks in Paris; and it will not be doubted that 
Lady Grantley had readily acceded to his request. 
She feared no rival for Marian, now that her cousin's 
ie had been given, and she was to become his 

Our travellers had not left Italy many days on 
their road towards France, when Lady Grantley 
was seized with a very alarming illness. It was 
long feared she could not survive, but after several 
months, she was perfectly restored, and again pre- 
pared to set forth towards England. 

Lady Grantley’s illness had been the cause that 
this Christmas-day was to be passed, not in Eng- 
land, at her old ancestral home, but a portion of it 
in a travelling-carriage, and the rest at avery far 
from comfortable tavern at the foot of the Alps; 
and a very eventful Christmas-day it was to provo. 

The newly-arrived travellers had taken posses~ 
sion of the tavern’s best rooms; had declared tieit 
intention of stopping until the following morning, 
and had ordered dinner—their Christmas dinner— 
which would bear uot the most remote resemblance 
to the Christmas fare for which these English guests 
were longing,—would, indeed, be no more like to it 
than was the small and dingy room in which they 
were to dine to the banquet-hall of Lady Grantley’s 
family mansion. 

The four travellers were now seated in a room in 
which no fire sent forth its cheering flame; warmed 
were all the apartments, but it was by unsightly 
and comfortless-looking stoves. 

“ Withous @ fire to sit around, and with plum- 
pudding: am impossibility, how persuade ourselves 
that this is really Christmas day ?” said Algernon. 

And Perey n was amazed that, sitting 
beside Marian, her cousin could suffer his thoughts 
to run on plum-pudding; and the joys of a Christmas 
day in England. 

Who was Percy W. ? may very naturally 
be asked, and to which we neply, that Percy War- 
rington was the fourth of the party which the 
aubergiste had counted, but whom we have had till 
now no. oeeagion to mention. 

Percy. m’s fathem. who still was living, 
had been the most highly prized friend of Lady 
Grantley’s son, and when, after her son’s death, the 
men, who had: been his moat cherished friend, by 
some means eg other was deprived of the greatest 
portion of his never very extensive fortune, Lady 
Grantley, for her son’s sake, came to the rescue of 
the elder Warrington, and volunteered to protect 
and to provide for the younger one, who was at 
that time almost a child. 

Young Percy Warrington became a resident with 
Lady Grantley, and was treated with the same con- 
sideration, outwardly, at least, as were hor grand- 
children—was, in ahork, counted as most completely 
Lady fond of he 

wae very fon r 
protegé. 


But consequences; witioh she had not anticipated, 


‘had arisen from her adoption- of young Warrington, 


and more important consequences were yet to 
engue, 
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Young Percy Warrington, even before he had 
arrived at man’s estate, had fallen deeply and inex- 
tricably in love with the granddaughter of his 
patroness. 

That to which Algernon Maitland had long been 
striving to persuade himself, had come suddenly 
and unmistakably to Percy Warrington—no love 
was ever more uttorly hopeless, than, he had good 
reason to know, was his; and so closely did ho 
guard this secret of his heart, that, by no one was 
his love suspected. 

Lady Grantley, while believing her granddaughter 
possessed of charms and fascinations impossible to 
resist, had never thought of danger therefrom to 
Percy Warrington, who, knowing her intentions, 
and his own humble condition, would never have 
the presumption to fall in love with one, to him, eo 
impossible of attainment. 

Was he then considered a mere automaton, @ 
machine without a heart? Percy would often ask 
himself, that he should be made so constantly the 
companion of the charming Marian, and the confi- 
dant of Lady Grantley, who appeared as though de- 
lighted to speak to him, of Marian’s worth and 
beauty, and to consult him concerning her projects 
for the union of her grandchildren. 

Percy Warrington had indeed a hard time « it; 
no solace for his great euffering; no one to whom 
he dared speak of that love hidden away in his 
stricken heart, which duty should have forbidden 
entrance there, which he must never reveal to her 
who had inspired it. 

“And Algernon bas not one thousandth part of my 
great love for Marian!” Percy would exclaiin in the 
solitude of his chamber, “nay, he has not a shadow 
of love for that sweet creature who doata ou him, 
Yes, doats on one blind to her charms, insensible to 
her virtues ; while always near her, ever beside her, 
is a man who would give his very life for but one 
of her loving smiles.” 

And Percy Warrington was right. Algernon 
Maitland had not yet Icarned to love his cousin as 
she should be loved, who was to be his wife; and 
what was more, soon was it to be made impossible 
that he could ever love hor so. 

Seated, as we have already described, our English 
travellers had beeu conversing of home, of which, 
this Christmas Day, that they were passiug so far 
from England, had brought to them vivid and long- 
ing thoughts. 

We say they had boen conversing, but in truth, 
the conversation had been confined almost exclu- 
sively to Lady Grantley and her grandson. Marian 
had been sitting, speaking scarce a word, but gaziug 
constantly and fondly on her betrothed husband, 
who appeared, as no doubt he was, unconscious 
of the loving look riveted on his features; whilo 
Perc; Warrington, speaking no word at all, had 
been gazing fixedly, but of course stealthily, into 
the pretty face of her, whom, only secretly, his heart 
might worship. 

Suddenly there was s lull in the conversation, a 
brief silence in that room, and at that moment, a 
piercing, but somewhat distant shriek smote upon 
the ears of its then inmates. 

All started, and Warrington sprang to his foet. 

“That is her voice!” hein great terror exclaimed. 

“Whose voice?” demanded Lady Grantley. 

“ Marian’s!” 

“Impossible!” said Algernon, very quietly, 
“sho ” and he looked around expecting to see 
his cousin, but she was not in the room. 

“ He did not recognise her voice. Oh! he loves 
her not—he loves her not!” thought Percy, as 
he flew from the house, and then gazed wildly 
around in search of his heart's idoL 

Lady Grantley, in great alarm, was assisted forth 
by her grandson. 

While these last had been absorbed in conversa- 
tion, Marian had glided from the room unnoticed 
by them, but not unperceived by Percy, who felt as 
though, with her, had departed the light of day, and 
he sat watching the door, and hoping she would 
presently return. 

It had suddenly occurred to Marian, that while her 
grandmother and her cousin were go busily convers- 
ing that they had lost all thought of her, she might 
as well ascend the mountains for some little dis- 
eee and discover what prospect was to be ob- 

n 

Unfortunately, she diverged from that which was 
the only safe path, and which only an experienced 
guide could pursue, and approached a terrible abyss, 
called the Wolf’s-leap, the opening to which, over- 
grown with brambles, which the suew had covered, 
was now entirely concealed. 

On the snow which concealed the mouth of the 
abyss Marian had placed ber foot; another moment, 


and she would have fallen fathoms down, to reach 
the depths of that chasm, a crushed and mutilated 
corse, to which other and Christian burial could 
never have been given; when something, it 
was not a hand, that was all sho knew, caught 
firmly hold of her dress, for a moment held her ag 
she had been stayed above the abyss, and then was 
she drawn away, and cast down upon the path, from 
which, almost at cost of her life, she but just before 
had swerved. 

Marion had closed her eyes in that moment when 
instant death had seemed inevitable, and, presently 
openiug them again, expecting to bhold some 
sturdy mountainecr, to whom she would pour forth 
her thanks for her almost miraculous preservation, 
saw instead, young girl of rather short, and some- 
what slight stature, with features hardened by ex- 
posure to the outward air, but which yet were 
very agreeable fu their expression, and almost 
perfect in their beauty, while a more symmetrical 
figure it would be impossible to imagine. 

Her costume was that of a peasant girl; a short, 
bright-coloured skirt, well trimmed with fur, and 
displaying a neat, but rather heavily-shod foot, and 
a delicately-formed but well-rounded ancle; a tigkt- 
fitting jacket well displayet ber compact figure; 
—a large and very low crowned felt hat had, in her 
successful attempt to rescue Marian, fallen from her 
head, but was still held by the strings attached to it, 
and which were now around her neck; a wallet, 
trimmed also with fur, was suspended at her side, 
and a crook was in her hand; while a large, rough- 
coated dog, this young girl's constant companion, 
had cast himself at her feet, and was looking wist- 
fully up into her face. 

It was her crook which this young peasant girl 
had dexterously wound amongst Marian’s garments, 
and, aided by her dog, who had fastened his teeth 
upon the pole, sho had, as we have seen, drawn Lady 
Grantley’s graud-daughter back to safety, and froma 
dcath most frightiul, and which had seemed ixevit- 
able. 

Marian, still yvlo and terror-stricken, was scriving 
to falter forth her thanks to the young girl, whom 
heaven lad mercifully made the instrument of her 
preservation, when Percy Warringion was seen 
dashing up the escent, and soon arrived pauting and 
breathless; he saw that she whom he so madly 
loved was safe, and his heart bouuded with joy aud 
his eves filled with grateful tears. 

“What has happeucd?” quickly and anxiously 
he asixcd. 

“How forturate,” Marian’s preserver, ad- 
dressing that young lady, aud speaking very 
quietly. “ How fortunate that I and Itené hap- 
pened to bo near the spot, and to beicld you ap- 
proaching the Wolf's-leap.” 

“ The Wolf's-leap ?” questioned Percy. 

The peasant girl poiuted with hor crook towards 
the displaced brambles above that fearful chasm, 
and Percy advancing near its edge, glanced down- 
wards and recoiled, and, trembling violently, fixod 
his gaze on Marian, who even yot was shuddering at 
thought of the peril from which she had been 
savod. 

When told by Marian how and by whoin she Lad 
been preserved, Peroy Warrington somewhat as- 
tounded the peasant girl by throwing his arms 
around her and pressiug her to his heart, while 
entreating that heaven for evermore would bless 
her. 

A shout was heard ascending from the valley. 

“That is my cousin’s voice,” said Marian. 
“Pray, Mr. Warrington, conceal from him and from 
my mother”"—Marian almost always called Lady 
Grantley her mother—“ the danger I have escaped 
—it would be so great a shock to them both |” 

“ No thought for me, no thought for me!” Percy 
muttered, es he returned towards the tavern to 
obey the instructions he had just received from 
Marian. “She, too, believes that I am without 
feeling of any kind—that 1 have been born without 
heart!” 

He allayed the fears of Lady Grantley and her 
grandson ; told them he had been mistaken in sup- 
posing that the shriek which they had heard had 
been uttered by Marian ; that she was merely stroll- 
ing about the base of the mountain, and would 
presently return to them. 

And then these three went back to the best 
rooms of Master Maurice's tavern. 

“ Oh, I will so love you—will be so grateful to 
you!” Marian cried, embracing and kissing her pre- 
server ; “and if I may offer money to you-——” 

“ Money?” the young girl exclaimed. “ What 
should I do with money ?” 

Marian’s eyes dilated with surprise at so extra- 
ordinary @ question. 


‘I have neither father nor mother, have no 
to whom I could give it.” 

“ Dut for yourself,” urged Marian. 

“For myself? What could I do with it up yon- 
der ” and tho young girl pointed towards the 
summit of the mountains. 

This young girl was half-shepherdess, half-goat- 
herd, and was always with her flocks amongst the 
mountains. 

In summer, the girl’s food, which was of the very 
coarsest only, was, once a weck, brought to her op 
tho mountain; when winter came, her fate was 
that which few would dare to brave, and which now 
we will relato as it was told to Marian when, with 
her preserver, she had descended to the valley. 

There was always pasturage for the sheep and 
goats, towards the summit of the Alps, long after 
the paths lower down had become impracticable, so 
that the cattle could not again descend, and when 
the snow came, the man or woman in charge of 
the flock had to shut themselves up for the winter, 
after provisions fur three months had been carried 
up to them. 

And Marian’s preserver had that day descended 
to the valley, because on the previous evening there 
had been heavy black clouds at the gving down of 
the sun, aud a moist wind had blown upon the 
mountain—and their echoes had groaned afar of, 
and had rolled like to the sound cf the avalauchea— 
all of which told that wiuter in all its stern rigour 
was at hand, and so it was necessary that food for 
the mountain girl and her dog, aud forage tor the 
beasts should at once be carried up. 

And this poor maiden was about to pass three 
months beneath tho snow, which, fslliug at first 
little by little, filled ravines and preeipices, and ei- 
faced roads and paths—and then all was one huge, 
white, level plain, whereon to stir, was to risk, 
every step, an encounter with some abyss; by and 
bye, the snow would fall more constintly and far 
more heavily than before, and would ascend, and 
still ascend, until, like a solid wall, it had closed the 
door of the young girl's cabin; sovu altar, would 
come the avalanche, and then all was covered, hid- 
den !—hut and stable! 

Huge blocks of snow, hard as rocks, would roll, 
with a nuise like thunder, would shiver and clasb 
together, and a perfect mountain of suow would 
glide down upon the goatherd’s cabin, causing it to 
vibrate and tremble beneath the shock. 

More than a huudred fect bLis-h, aud like an en- 
ormous white pall would Le the coveriug of thas 
hut, and for three months its inhabitant was as one 
dead; and no one coul ddctect the spot where she 
was hidden away, and as it were, entombed 
alivo. 

heaven’s cye could penctrato and behold 
that young girl beneath the avalanche. 

The only air which could reach the hut and 
the stable, arrived with a spring which descended 
from the mountain and passed turough them, and 
should that spring become frozen, aud cease to flow, 
the poor girl with hor sheep and goats, would ba 
found dead when early sumwer had arrived aud the 
snow had softened. 

“Ob, what a horrible life!” was Marian’s excla- 
mation, when ail this had been related to her by sa 
aged peasant. 

And theu compassionately, Marian took her pre- 
server's hand, and again cwbracing her, asked whss 
was her name, aud 

“Tam called Genevieve,” was the response. 

“ Well, Gonevieve,” cricd Riarian, very waialy, 
“ you have saved iny life, and I would net that you 
should coutinue this miserable edistence. You uct 
come with me!” 

“Oh, no!” Genevieve hastily said, “I am hired 
by my employers for the whole yoar. I have eaten 
of their soft bread in the sun:mer, and must not re- 
fuse the hard bread which iu winter is my pore 
tion.” 

“And you live abandoned by all, alone in the 
world ?” cried Marion, 

“Yes, that is true,” answerel the yourg 
“only, during the fine season,”"—and a 
smile was on her face—" niy friends can someon. : 
come and seo me; besides, travellers occasions. 
pass my hut, and more than all, 1 have the moun 
tain echo tu keep me company.” 

She paused, but Marian spoke not, more and more 
amazed was sbo as she listened to the poor virl, 
seemingly so contented with Ler most wreiched 
fate. 

“Dut, after the avalanche,” Genevieve resumed, 
and now she spoke sadly, “after the avalauche, the 
echo is lost to we! "V'is in vain that I call, it no 
longer answers me,—but, even then I have some- 


” 


” 


thing precious left to me,” and ler face lighted up 
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again with a joyous expression; “yes, I have still 
the companionship of poor Reneé.” 

“ Who is René?” Marian wonderingly asked. 

“ My dog,” was the reply, “René loves me, and 
we talk together.” 

“That he loves you, I can well understand,” 
Varian said, smilingly, ‘‘but that he should talk 
with you, I find it hard to credit that!” 

“ But why should he not ?” demanded Genevieve, 
«!most indignantly, “ through so constantly hearing 
tim, and only him, I have come to understand if he 
ts snapping with joy, barking with rage, or howling 
with pain. I have come to know if he is saying, 
I am hungry, or if he means to express, I love you. 
Have not you great people dogs that comprehend 
wuat is said to them?” 

“ Undoubtedly !” smiled Marian. 

“Well then,” said Genevieve, with a triumphant 
sir, “for my dog to understand me, while I could 
act comprehend him, would prove that of us two, he 
waa by far the most sensible.” 

Again Marian entreated this poor girl to abandon 
ter mountain life, and to confide herself to the pro- 
«ction of the woman whom she had saved from a 
aorrible death. But Genevieve was deaf to all 
Varian’s entreaties, would not be tempted by the 
home and protection that were offered to her. 

It was no attachment to her way of life, which 
made Genevieve cling to the mountain and the 
valley, it was a hope which would be lost to her, 
should she quit them, which made her eager to 
cemain. 

What was that hope, will after a while, be per- 
fectly understood. 

But the young girl merely told Marian that she 
had become so accustomed to dwell on the mountain’s 
top, that it would pain her but to think of another 
home. 

And Marian thought to herself, should illness 
overtake this young girl, so friendless as she was, 
what would become of her? 

And then Marian wrote down her name and an 
eldress, to which Genevieve might apply and hear of 
aer, in case of need; and giving the paper, entreated 
chat her preserver would, in any case, soon write to 
nor. She had forgotten how unlikely it was that 
this poor girl shouid know how to write at all, but 
was not surprised to learn that such was indeed the 
fact. 

And then Marian said writing was of no conse- 
quence in the present case, for Genevieve was, if 
auy misfortune happened to her, to go herself, and 
st once, to the address that had been given her; 
snd there, if she did not see Marian, she would find 
friends whose delight it would be to befriend and 
protect her, until such time as she and the woman 
whose life she had preserved, could be made to meet 


And Genevieve promised all that was now asked 
of her; but in her heart prayed that she might not 
be made to quit the mountain. 

Genevieve now told Marian that she must leave 
her, that those who were to conduct her back to her 
hut would be staying for her; and then Marian 
drew the young girl to her breast, and wept, and 
eaid that she was afraid of those three months which 
must be passed beneath the snow. 

“And should illness come upon you while you 
sre go enveloped!” shudderingly, Marian ex- 

“Heavon will be with me there, as here!” 
Genevieve eaid, confilently; but then, her face was 
oversi:adowed with an almost hopeless look, and 
the c utinued— 

“ Sut though I were to die, what would it mat- 
ter? my mother is dead!” 

Marian drew from her own finger, and placed on 
that of Genevieve, an old family ring, entreating 
woxt the young girl would wear it in remembrance 
of her whom she had snatched from death. 

“Yonr name is on the paper which you have 
gyn me?” Genevieve said. 

And Marian answered—“ Certainly !” 

“Ah!” continued Genevieve; “ but you must tell 
{t to me with your own lips, for I want to learn it 
pw, aud know not how to read!” 


“Marian! You will not forget that? Marian 
Grantley!” 
“Ah, no! I shall not forget!” Genevieve very 


eacnestly said. “ Good bye, Marian !” 

Not without tears did Marian behold that young 
girl commence to ascend the mountains on her ro- 
curn to the hut, where, for three long months, she 
would be alone, a wretched prisoner, shut out from 
the light of day. 

Peasants with her winter provisions, large loaves 
of black bread, and with forage for the sheep and 
yoats, accompanied Genevieve, after whom Marian 
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stood and gazed, till, winding around the mountain, 


sho was lost to her sight, and then,— 

“‘ Poor Genevieve!” sighed the grand-daughter of 
the proud and haughty Lady Jane Grantley. 

A man with scanty, grizzled hair, with beard long 
and neglected, and with worn and haggard face, was 
standing before and gazing on the ruins of a cot- 
tage not more than ® hundred paces from the spot 
on which had been conversing the two girls whose 
interview we have just related. 

For some time this man stood gazing on those 
ruins, and then, with the aid of a stout cane, 
crawled away, and knocked at the door of the first 
cottage that he reached. 

The old woman who opened the door to him 
shook her head; she thought the mon was a men- 
dicant, and that belief might well be excuscd to 
her, for his clothes were worn and tattered, and the 
poor remains of his shoes could scarcely be held 
upon his feet. 

“TI have not come to beg of you, my good 
woman,” this poor fellow said, and speaking with 
much effort, ‘though of late I have been driven 
even to that; but I will never beg in the village 
where I was born. I have longed to return, if but 
to die there; but I must be more nigh to famishing 
than even now I am, ere I will be known as a men- 
dicant in my birthplace, and where were born my 
father and my father’s father.” 

The old woman looked hard at this poor man, so 
worn in features and so ragged in attire, and who, 
even while speaking, was clinging to her door-post, 
to save himself from falling, but could not make 
out whom he was, though a sort of misty notion 
was in her mind that he was some one with whom 
formerly she had been well acquainted. 

“The old village is not at all altered,” the man 
presently went on tosay; “Only, why,” and now 
it seemed as though he were afraid to ask the 
question—" Why has yonder cottage been suffered 
to become a total ruin ?” 

“ Nobody has troubled themselves about it,” was 
the reply, “for the last ten years—that is, since 
the death of the poor woman who Jast inhaLited it.” 

“ Dead—dead !—who is dead?” faltered the poor 
man, trembling violently. 

“Why, she who formerly dwelt in the cottage 
you bave asked me about—Catherine ” the 
woman proceeded no further then, for that name 
had no sooner been uttered by her, than the man 
to whom she had spoken it, sank with a low groan, 
prostrate at her feet. 

“Oh! I know now—I know now!” she cried 
aloud, “ Good heaven! it is Jerome Douverel !” and 
with much difficulty she raised the poor man and 
assisted him into har cottage, and when he had 
sufficiently revived to partake of it, p!nced food be- 
fore him, of which, however, famished though he 
was, he could but little eat. 

“Oh, my poor wife—my poor wife!” moaned 
Jerome. 

“ Thank heaven, Master Jerome,” said the dame, 
who now had sheltered him; “thank heaven, that 
a daughter is left to you, to console you for your 
poor wife's loss!” 

Jerome quickly raised his head, new life had been 
given to him by those last words. 

“ A daughter—you tell me I have a daughter ?” 

“ Yes, born a few months after your departure.” 

“ Oh, thank heaven!—thank heaven!” Jerome 
earnestly exclaimed, grateful tears trickling down 
his worn and furrowed cheeks. 

“ Yes, Catherine was about to become a mother,” 
the good woman continued. ‘It was not only 
your wife, but your wife and your daughter, that 
you at the same time quitted.” 

“ Oh, then,” cried Jerome, “ it is not for nothing 
that I have lived to see this day! But where is 
she, that I may fold her to my heart? Oh, in 
mercy’s name, tell me—where is my daughter, 
where may I find poor Catherine’s child ?” 

And then the woman told him in what way his 
daughter was compelled to earn the means for her 
subsistence ; that she was the guardian of a flock on 
the mountains, that if he had arrived but an hour 
earlier he might have seen her, but that now it 
must be at least three months before he might hope 
to behold her. 

“Three months!—three months!” he faltered. 
“ Look at me. Can you promise me that I shall 
live till then ?” 

And he wight well ask that, for he was the walk- 
ing shadow of a man. 

Presently he said : 

“ At least, tell me the name of ny child, that all 
day long, and unceasingly, I may whisper it to my 
desolate heart, may breathe it in my prayers, and 


murmur it in my dreams!” 


‘“Your daughter’s name ?” 

“Oh, yes, let me hear it—let me hear it!” 
tremblingly pleaded Jerome. 

“ Well,” said the woman, “ we call her Poor Gene- 
vieve !” 

And Jerome murmured softly and tenderly : 

“ Poor Genevieve :” 

(To be continued.) 


INDUSTRY. 

Tne first great lesson taught us by everything, animate 
and inanimate, in all nature, is continually to do and 
strive. The patient bee in her hive, the indefatigable 
ant in his hill, the cunning beaver in his dam, the biind 
mole in his labyrinthine burrow, everything in the 
whole universe, from the coral insect constructing, 
atom by atom, age after age, palaces and caverns, and 
mountains at the bottom of the great deep, to the un- 
tiring stars, in their grand courses, ever rushing, never 
ceasing; all the wonderful phenomena of nature are 
ever preaching to us eloquent sermons of the value, 
the utility, the beauty, and the necessity of activity and 
industry. 

Action is the first great law of all things. Withous 
it there could be no change of seasons, no seed time 
no harvest, no beautiful transformations from germ to 
flower, from flower to fruit! Without it the ocean's 
“‘mighty minstrelsy” would be hushed; silent the 
‘* music of the spheres!” Without it, no white-sailed 
stately, courtly ships would make cheisance to the 
breeze or bound over the laughing bulows. Without 
it, there could be no warmth, no growth, no light, no 
sound, no life. Life is action. Let action be stopped, 
and darkness, the black jaws of never-ending night. 
would swallow up creation, and chaos would come 
again. 

These things should teach us that we, tuo, God's 
rational, responsible creatures, should be “up and 
doing,” ever earnestly striving for the development of 
our faculties, the enlargement of our powers, and the 
increase of our usefulness to ourselves and our race; 
ever industriously engaged in some good aud usefw) 
work. 

* The little busy bees” ignominiously expel the 
drones from the scenes of their labours, and exclude 
them from the enjoyment of their labours’ sweet pro- 
ducts. So ought mankind to do with the idlers—the 
drones—in the great human hive, this teeming buz- 
zing, bustling, busy world; and so, as a general thing. 
they do. In one way or another the idlers of our race. 
like the drones among the bees, are debarred, shut out 
from the best experiences and the sweetest enjoyments 
of life. They sleep not the calm, unbroken sleep of 
the industrious; they dream not honest industry's sweet 
dream ; they think not the proud and happy thoughis 
that are born of the ennobling consciousness of achieve- 
ments won in duty’s fields, by patience, by fortitude, 
and by toil. The daintiest viands, the costlicst wines. 
the most delicate and luxurious fare, have not, for them 
the zest which seasons the coarsest crust upon which 
the sturdy, hearty labourer in the path of duty makes 
his meal, and feasts, withal. 

Labour overcomes all things. Wealth is a great 
boon, rightly used; beauty is much; brilliant natural 
gifts are much; genius is much; but industry utilizes 
and makes effective and potent all of them ; binds them 
to their true uses; bends them to the purposes for 
which they were designed; and, properly directed, 
makes them sources of pleasure and happiness to their 
possessor. 


THE poet, who knows how to express and®paint the 
affections and passions of the soul, will always be read 
with greater delight than the most exact observer of 
inanimate nature. 


ALUM.—This is s neutral salt, formed by a combi- 
nation of the earth called alumina, or pure clay, with 
sulphuric acid and sulphate of potash. The alum of 
medicine and commerce is afforded chiefly by a epeciee 
of slate which is dug out of the earth for this purpose. 
and manufactured by first decomposing the ore, as it is 
called, and afterwards subjecting it to several chemical 
processes. Alum is used for several purposes. It is 
mixed with tallow to harden it; it is required also in 
dyeing, to fix and brighten colours; and in tanning. 
It is employed nefariously by some bakers in order to 
adulterate flour, and to render the bread white and 
compact. Alum was first discovered in the East, and 
is generally supposed, as early as the eighth century. 
It continucd to be imported until the fifteenth ceu- 
tury, when the Italians, who had obtained possession 
of the alum works at Constantinople, introduced the 
art of manufacturing it into theirown country. It 
was subsequently produced in England by Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, who, having observed, while in Italy io 
1595, that the clay from which the alum was manu- 
factured was exactly similar to some that abounded! 
on his estate in Yorkshire, discovered, on his retura 
home, that he possessed the means of obtaining aa 
article equal to the Italian, and even m greater abun- 
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OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


How many sunny smiles will brighten up the features 
of our young readers at the first glance of this our 
Christmas Number! How eagerly it has beeu looked 
for, let those pleasant countenances in our engraving 
above testify. The boy’s bright eyes open with delight 
us he sees the busy cherubs at work iu preparing for 
Christmas; for he has doubtless opened Bow FELLs at 
the pages depicting these scenes in our present Number. 
Gr, perhaps, he has opened it at this identical page, 
aud taucies he recognises in the picture before him the 
likeness of himself. His sister seems equally gratified, 
and will presently exclaim, ** Yes, Tomuny, ‘tis just like 
you, with your large round eyes; and I do declare, 
that’s me looking over your shoulder.” Then will there 
be such a shout of delight, such clapping of hands, such 
laughing merriment, as will make the old grandfather 
open his eyes with astonishment, and look over his 
epectacles with ar expression totally different from its 
present solid and important look. 

There is little Joey, too. He is always the first to 
.vok at the pictures, though he never forgets to take an 
occasional bite at hia bread-and-butter while engaged 
in passing ‘his opinion on their merits. He is evidently 
particularly engrossed in the pictures now—and no 
longer heeds the country postman at the door, not- 
withstanding he it was who has afforded them the 
great pleasure they are all now experiencing, by bring- 
ing the welcome papers. 

And well does that postman dezerve his horn of 
Christmas ale, now frothing up from the brown jug of 
the good housewife. He has a cheerful smile on his 
hearty, wholesome-looking countenance, and he is 
doubtless about to say, ‘* Thank you, Mistress Haw- 
here's a merry Christmas to you and 
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and may you enjoy yourselves to your hearts’ con- 
tent.” 

There is also the elder boy and his father, we should 
say, cutting the leaves of another welccme paper, bring- 
ing them some cheeriug words of time-honoured Christ- 
mas. 

But let us return to the boy and girl again. Their 
eyes are dilating with such joy in conning over the 
pages of Bow Be ts, that we cannot refrain from 
turning over the pages with them, and sharing in their 
youthful joys. 

We will imagine they have turned to the pages pre- 
viously alluded to—464 and 465—and perhaps our 
yourz readers will also dothe same; and then, if their 
eyes do not glisten up in the eame manner as do those 
of the little boy and girl before us, we ehallsay there 
is no amusement to be found in looking at pretty 
pictures during Christmas time. 

Luok at the picture representing “The Farm and 
Poultry Yard at Christmas.” Did one ever see more 
industrious little fellows at work? We believe uot. 
There is one driving up another turkey, soon to have 
that terrible noose placed round its neck, although the 
three little poultry purveyors will have some difliculty 
in getting the other conveyed away in time; but 
doubtless the good fairies will make that light work 
forthem. Two more are mounted on the Christmas 
bull, which another curly-headed little fellow is feed- 
ing. 

In the next picture we have four of the chubbiest 
little sons of Bacchus possible. It is grateful work of 
theirs “ Gathering Christmas Fruits; and that our 
young frieuds may enjoy the labour of the four young 
chubby aud simple-faced boys, it is our most fervent 
wish. 

And next we find s change of scene—from the 


foreign vinevarid to the English well-stocked kitchen. 
Here we have five more of the same family of chubby- 
cheek boys, now * i‘reparing the Caristmas Dinner.” 
Two are tying up the luscious plum-pudving—one of 
them gloating over the thought of the dainty elice he 
will get when it is done. Another is busy with the 
flour dredge; and most artistic, like a thorough cook. 
is he proceeding with his work ; while another has got 
one of the turkeys, previously sven in feathers, now 
firmly spitted and ready for cooking; and last, though 
not the least important, is the one with the tray of 
mince pics. Our young friends will eay they could'nt 
possibly do without him. 

But the best picture istocome. Will not thousands 
of eyes eparkle and light up with joy, when such good 
purveyors as these are “ Bringing in the Christmas 
Dinner,” and especially, our young lady friends may 
suggest, ** when the little god Cupid leads the way.” 
We thank them for the hint; for now, on a second 
look, all these little chubby rogues are Cupids, only 
they haven't got wings; and they absolutely look as 
serious under their heavy load, as many alittle pouting 
lady will look when * somebody else” has been kissed 
under the mistletoe. 


MapaME Sanp, the French novelist, is fond of 
entertaining her literary friends, and secures their 
comfort in her house by an original method. A letter- 
box stands in the hall, into which the guests drop 
letters expressive of their wishes. If one requires an 
early breakfast, or another a warmer bed, they have 
but to eignify in this way their respective wants and 
they are silently supplicd. BMfadane Sand does not 
affect to be a conversationist. Sbe asserts frankly, 
*I am downright stupid. aud cannot talk.” 
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TWENTY STRAWS. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “WOMAN'S WORTH,” “DORA RIVERS- 
DALE,” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


As de Foix’s last breath fled, the convicts raised 
loud their voices, and the whole place was filled 
with riotous commotion, in the midst of which the 
terrified keepers’ gage were removed, and their 
arms set at liberty. 

Then sounded the alarm bell, to which the 
keepers had instantly flown, in order to call the 
military to their assistance. 

On most of the convicts’ faces there was an ex- 
pression of undisguised triumph; the wretched 
beings had produced a scene of excitement for them- 
selves. and that same scene of excitement, though 
full of horror, had given them a sort of savage 
pleasure, fearful to contemplate. 

Cardunk was standing near the prostrate body of 
his somewhile captain. Large drops were coursing 
adown the convict’s withered cheeka; adown those 
cheeks, which for years and years had not once 
been wetted by asingle tear. 

The voices of hundreds of men had proclaimed 
him the slayer of Tomdo Foix. So Cardunk was 
seized at once, put inte double irons, and thrust 
into a solitary cell, whence he would be taken to 
Sydney, there to be tried for the awful crimo be had 
committed at Norfolis Island. 

For poor Howard Bolding, hig senses did not 
thoroughly rally for mapya day after the tragic 
death of te Foix. 

When Howard had recovered, and his strength 
wag gradually returning, be asked the doctor who 
was attending him, if he might be permitted to see 
his friend, ‘Toin de Foix. 

The doctor replicd, that Tom de Foix was lying 
in a gaol-yaid grave, over which no sigh had been 
heard, ro eye had overflowed. 

Howard could not understand the doctor’s words. 
Was de Foix dead? How end when did he die? 
were the young convict’s hasty and terrified 


questions. 

The doctor then preceeded to explain to him the 
frightful particulars of de Foix’s self-immolation: 
how he had dicd in order to preserve the life of 
Howard Bolding. 

The doctor's listener wag amazed and horrified: 
he had lest his best and only friend, the creature 
(after Annio) that wae dearest to his heart, and the 
blow was indeed hard for him to bear. 

Generous, noble-hearted de Foix! Who shall 
blame thy name, or breathe one ungentle word upon 
it? 

Through the doctor’s interest, Howard was now 
suffered to walk abroad, with limbs unmanacied, 
and stops unwatched. 

Howard's first walk of liberty was to his dead 
frici.d'’s grave, over which he shed many sad and 
bitter tears. 

Howard krelt and prayed for the repose of his 
epirit, Whose ales slept beneath that freshly heaped 
mound. 

“Oh, de Foix, de Fo'x!" he cried, “why did'st 
thou leave me here; why did’st thou not strike 
me as I lay, and let my wearied soul accompany 
thine 


Cardunk was carried to Sydney, there tried, and 
condemned to death. 

Cardunk had expected his semence: to him 
death was preferable to a longer exilement at 
Norfolk Island. 

Me was crouching in Lis dark cell, expecting the 


pricst for whom he had sent, repeating over and 


over egain ~ ‘x's dying message to the governor's 
wife, Lady 

The prloteaiue to perform the holy duties of his 
gscred calling, but the condemned man had a 
prow lee to fulfil before he would seek the con- 


solation of religion. 

“ Father,” he said, eagerly, “ I have but four days 
to live—but four days in which to make my peace 
with heaven.” 

“Too true, my sen,” tho pricst replied. 

“T cannot pray until I have wholly unburdened 
my mind, father.” 

“Proceed to do so at once, my son.” 

“ Not to you, not to you,” repeated the condemned 
one, shaking his head, “I must speak to the gover- 
nor’s wife, Lady Nolkinghame.” 

The priest started. He thought the man de- 
mented. 

“ Did yon hear me, father, did you hear 
me ?” 


“T did, my son.” 

“ Will you go to the lady, father, and tell her 
that the man whom I killed—heaven rest his soul !” 
he added, with great fervour, “with his dying 
breath, gave me @ message to deliver to her—a mes- 
sage which I must deliver before I can prepare my- 
self to die.” 

“TIcannot seek the lady on such a subject, my 
son,” the priest answered. 

“ Not if a man’s life be depending on the mission 
with which I am entrusted, father?” Cardunk asked, 
in earnest accents. 

The priest looked thoughtful. 

“Captain de Foix wasin her ladyship’s service— 
her favourite boatman—lI’ve heard him say so, over 
aud over again,” pursued Cardunk; “and she will 
feel an interest in my communication, I am sure 
she will.” 

“ You say that a men’s life is depending on the 
mission with which you have been entrusted ?” said 
the priest, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, father, tho life of a man who has been un- 
justly seat to Norfolk Island; of one who ia there 
perishing by inches.” 

The priest listened to the prisoner with quiver- 
ing features. 

“Father, father, you will do what I ask, for the. 
love of heaven you will do it ?” 

“ Will the lady come hither, think you ?” returned 
the priest, in a questioning tone, “to the cell of a 
condemned man 

“ Yes, father, she will,” Cardunk confidently re- 
joined. “ He (alluding to de Foix) was certain that 
she would, or he would never have given me a mes- 

to deliver to her.” 

“Iwill go to the lady, my son,” said the good 
man. 

“ The blessings of all thesaints beon von, father,” 
Cardunk exclaimed, in thankful accents. 

The priest then quitted the prisoner's cell, and 
wending his way out of the gaol, at once proceeded 
towards Government Howge; where, after much 
difficulty, he succeeded in obtaining an audience with 
the mistress of the mansion. 

Lady Nolkinghame eekdom saw any one now; 


to request me to visit him in prison—am I right 
thus far ?” 

“ Perfectly, Lady Nolkinghame.” 

“ Tle has some message to deliver to me, eh ?” 

“ He has, I believe.” , 
de Foix?” questiwaed the geverncr’s 

“From de Poix,” replied the priest, solemnly. 
— Nolkinghame'’s wasted foxtures fished 
scarlet. 

“ This unfortunate man’s name, Father Kerson ?” 
she asked, in nervous trepidation. 

“ Cardunk,” answered he. 

“ Cardunk !” repeated she. “I do not remember 
ever having heard the name. before.” 

The priest made no reply. 

“But I will visit him, nevertheloes,” she addod, 
in a decided tone. 

Tlalf an hour after thie conversation, Lady 
Nolkinghame, in a closed carriage, and secom- 
ry by the priest, proceeded towards Sydney 


It was the first time the gevernor’s wife had 
been out of her chamber for many week. 

Sir Bichard, who had not been of hia 
wife’s intentions, was both astonished and alazmed 
when on seeking her apartment the maid met him, 
and place@:a note in his hands, 

Sir Richard blessed himself (as was hig custom on 
occasions) and turned the three-cornered missive 
fist one way, then the other, quite perplexed to 
uaderstand why it had been given to him. 

“From my lady, Sir Richard!” explained the 
abigail, —_— the gentleman’s xity. 


“ Bless me!” he exclaimed, ideas in a etate of 
still greater fog. “Where is she?” he added, 
looking around him, 


ed lady has gone out, Sir Richard,” added the 
abiga 

“ Gone out!” echoed the Baronet. “ Blagame! 
Where ?” 


“That note, left, lady, I daresay: will tel 
you, Sir Richard.” — 

The old governor rubbed his forehead, and fixed 
his. eyes once more upon the folded paper im 


stace do Foix's removal, she had kept hor chamber | his hands. 


resolutely, and had, moreever, become a nervous, 
broken spirited woman, whose health and strength, 
under the preseure of heraecret mental treuble, were 


fast gi way: 
When the priest, Father Kerson, was announced 


Nolkinghame gone? 
geuitleman, what a pother hia 
braims were in at this moment! 

At length he slowly broke the seal, and unfolded 


to her, she at once refused to see him; and the | the billet. 


servant carried that refusal to him. 

The priest, however, would not be baffled in his 
good intentions; se, writing the name of “de Foix” 
on a slip of paper, he folded it, and gave it to the 
servapt-~man to carry to her ladyship. 

Lady NolKinghame glanced at the paper, and 
turned deadly sick. 

She knew not of de Foix's death, for, by the 
doctor’s orders, all worldly matters had been pur- 
posely kept from her. 

There was, then, a terrible blow in store for 
her. 

It seemed to be the will of the Great Master above, 
that this woman should be fearfully scourged for the 
upnatural desertion of her child. 

“The priest gave you this?” she asked, with 
quivering lips, 

‘The domestic replied in the affirmative. 

“Admit him,” said her ladyship, speaking 
hollowly, and sinking back in her chair. 

The servant then disappeared, but quickly 
returned, ushering in the priestly man. 

The domestic had scarcely withdrawn, when 
Lady Nolkinghame started up pale and trembling. 

“You are come to me from de Foix?” she 
gasped. 

“No, Lady Nolkinghame, I am not,” the priest 
answered. 

“ You are not from de Foix ?” ska said, brokenly, 
her face full of disappointment. 

“No, Lady Nolkfmghame, I am here to ask you 
to visit ® wretched man, who is condemned to 
death.” 

The governor's wife started violently. 

“Who is he ?” she demanded. 

“A miscrable man from Norfolk Island,” the 
priest replied. 

Lady Nolkinghame, who was at a loss to under- 
stand matters, looked greatly perplexed and dis- 
tressed. 

“Who bade me make use of de Foix’s name to 
your ladyship ?” added the priest. 

Lady Nolkingbaie paused for some seconds ; 
she was trying to collect her thoughts, so as to 
better comprehend matters. 

“ And this coucemned man has sent you hither 


Then his eyes were opened very wide, and he 
read the following :— “= 


“Do not be alarmed, I am gone on an errand of 
charity. 


Not a word more was writtten there. 

But, notwithstanding that fact, the Governor did 
not cease gazing upon the paper before hin. 

Lady Noizinghame was certainly a most singular 
women; but as sho had always been such, Sir 
Richard had no need to marvel at her present con- 
duct, however strange he might chance to deem it. 

The Governor's wife shuddered as, conducted by 
a turnkey and the priest, she passed along the 
narrow, stone passages leadiug to the condemned 
cells of Sydney Gaol. 

A hundred vague fears were agitating her breast. 

Why had this doomed man requested to see ber ? 

What knew he of de Foix, and what could be 
have to communicate to her concerning him? 

Twice she stopped and lIcant against the wall, 
sick and faint with terror—with terror of she kuew 
not what. 

The priest noticed the lady’s agitation, but un- 
derstood not its cause. 

This gaol, he reflected, was a gloomy place for a 
lady to visit ; but its condemned cells were gloomicr 
still. 

Suddenly the turnkey paused before an iron door, 
and the next instant the priest led the lady into the 
presence of the wretched Carduuk. 

At a sign from Father Kerson, the gaoler with- 
drew. 

Cardunk looked uneasily at the priest. 

“ What is it, my son ?” the father inquired. 

“JI must be quite alone with the lady, father,” 
Cardunk replied. 

Lady Nolkinghame looked alarmed, but spoke not 
a word. 

The priest then left the cell, waiting with the 
gaoler at its door. 

The lady and the condemned man were alone to- 
gether. 


For a few seconds neither of them spoke. 
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Cardunk was the first to break the silence. 

“ My lady,” he began, hesitatingly. 

“ You are charged with some message to me from 
de Foix?” she broke forth, unable to bear longer 
the terrible suspense she was enduring. 

Cardunk shuddered, and turned away his, head. 

“Speak! ia it not so?” cried Lady Nolkin - 
hamo. 

“ Ye—s!” faltered the miserable man. 

Lady Nolkinghame clasped and unclasped her 
hands in nervous agitation. 

“ You know, my lady, that you are speaking to a 
condemned man—to one who has not more than 
four days to live !” 

The Governor's wife shivered. 

“But I deserve my doom, my lady,” addad Oar- 
dunk, hollowly, endeavouring to approach his sub- 
ject by degrees. 

Lady Nolkinghame’s bosom was throbbing with 
Impatiens, for she was loxging to hear all avout de 
Foix and his doings at Norfolk Island, from which 
place she had resolved to quickly seek his libora- 
tion. 

“IT promised him—the captein—my lady, that 1 
would not die without dolivering to yon his last 
wishes.” 

“ His last wishes—the captain!” repeated the Go- 
vernor’s wife, in great perplexity-and apprehension. 
“Of whom are you spoaking ?” she added, trem- 
dling violently. 

*Of Captain de Foix, my lady; of a an who 
nad a heart generous as a prinoe, bold as a lion, and 
gentle as a woman |” 

Lady Nolkinghame’s eyes, in s wild stare, were 
‘jxed upon the man’s face, and her white lipa were 
taoving spasmodically, but they uttered no sound. 

The cordemne@ one was wondering how he 
“honld his so as to tell her ladyslip 
the awful fate of her favourite boatman, and the 
enforced snd horrible share he (Cardunk) bad had 
in the late tragedy at Norfolk Island. 

Once, twice, and thrice he tried to speak, but the 
words refused to obey him. 

‘ His last wishes!” Lady Nolkinghame again re- 
peated, in great perturbation. “De Foix ig not 
dead ?” sho continued, in a questioning tone. 

Cardunk groaned aloud. 

“ No, no, he cannot be dead!” she went n;“he 
was young, full of health and strength—he cannot 
be dead!” 

Cardunk covered his face with his knotty fingers, 
between which hot tears begun to trickle fast. 

Tho lady pressed her hands upon her bosom, 
in which her heart was beating loudly an  pain- 
fully, 

“What de these tears of yours mean ?” sho asked, 
in growing terror—terror of she knew not what. 
“ 7s de Foix dead ?” 

“ He is, my lady.” 

Lady Nolkinghamo uttered a sharp cry, and 
dropped on the floor in a lifeless heap. 

Cardunk was bewildered and alarmed at the 
lady’s state, and knew not what to do. 

He dared not attempt to assist her; hi hands 
were too impure to touch her, or anyove. So he 
waited until the lady’s senses camo back to her. 

Slowly she returned to consciousness, raisiug her- 
eclf on her knees, and gazing wildly about. 

She was iu a dim prison cell, and before her was 
standing a haggard, managled, guilty man, whose 
very hours of life were numbered. 

And this man bad told her that her son, the 
gallant de Foix, was no. more. 

Lady Nolkinghame’s brain was giddy, and her 
whole framo shook asif she had been suddenly 
smitten with palsy. 

Cerdunk pushed a wooden stool towards the 
t-az, but she took no notice of the act; she atill 
tetaincd her crouching attitude on the floor. 

“Did you tell me just now that de Foix was 
dead ?” she asked, in hoarse.syllables. 

The man replied in the affirmative. 

She passed her han@ aerose her brow {fn a dazed 
manner, scarcely certain whether she was awake or 
sleeping. 

“ Merciful provideaea!” she exclaimed, with a 
sudden outburst of frengied grief, her hands convul- 
sively clasped togethen, apd her body swaying to. and 
fro. 

Cardunk could not understand her ladyship’s 
strange conduct. 

Why did she make alt this violent show of 
sorrow at hearing of the death of her favourite 
boatman ? 

The more Cardunk reflected dn the above 
question, the more and more he became perplexed 
by it. He would not reveal to Lady Nolkinghame 
the frightfal particulars of de Foix’s death: no, as 
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far as possible, Cardunk would spare her the know- 
ledge of all painful facts. 

He would attain no end whatever by harrowing 
the lady's fecling¢s with a recital of how de Foix had 
sacrificed himself for his friend; so Cardank would 
divulge no more than it was necessary that he should 
divulge concerning the late tragic affair. 

Question after question Lady Nolkinghame now 
put to the condemned man; but all she could learn 
from bim waa, that de Foix was dead. 

But Lady Nolkinghame refused to believe that her 
boatman was no more; she could not believe it, she 
said, and, as ehe said go, her sorrow and lamevsations 
grew louder and louder, 

Cardunk delivered de Foix's dying message to 
Lady Nolkinghame—delivered it to her impressively. 

She was so overwhelmed with her fresh burden 
of trouble, that be did not think sho was liatening 
to him. But she was hearkening to every word 
he uttered, no single syllable of which would ever 
be forgotten by her. 

He was dead then! and her brave and noble- 
hearted son—the being she loved best on earth— 
would never more glad her eyes with his bright 
presence 

How world sho be able to exist with this sad 
knowledge in her breast ! 

What was therein the world for her since he, her 
treasured son, had gone out of it? 

Would heaven be merciful to hor, and remove her 
from this earth whereon she had become so very 
miserable ?, 

Oh, why—why did not her heart burst itself in 
twain, aad sct Lor tortured, weary spirit free ? 

“ How did de Foix die?” she asked Cardunk. 

The man hesitated how to answer this question, 
then replied with a falsehood. 

Falsehood, howover dishonourable, was, in this 
caso, truly mercifah 

Lady Nolkimghame heard all, but said vory little ; 
she was literally overwhelmed with sorrow. 

She made Cardunk repeat over and over again do 
Foix'a message to her—his last words on earth. 

Yes, she would endeavour to perform his behest, 
it was her duty so to do. 

Sho said that she would woary the governor with 
daily and nightly prayers, in order to win him to 
her purpose—that sho would let him have no earthly 
peace until Howard Bolding was recalled from Nor- 
folk Island 

Cardunk saw that the lady was in earnest; he 
felt that sho would fulfil her word, aud he trusted 
her. 

When the condemned man and the governor's 
wife separated, each of them hada secret from the 
other. Cardunk knew not that Lady Nolkinghame 
was mourning the death of a beloved con; while, 
on tho other hand, she guessed not that she had been 
holding converse with the s!ayer of that 6on. 

Lady Nolkinghame hed now only one object to 
live for—the liberation of Howard Boldirg from 
Norfolk Island. 

Colonel Stackhouse was now ro more. In the 
governor's hands slone rested all antbority over 
the convict population of New South Wales. 

Sir Richard was an easy man; ready to yicld to 
his wife on every point, and on all so ehe 
had little trouble iu getting him to accede to ker 
wish. 

And accordingly, Howard Bolding was at ouce 
recalled, aud Annie and her husband were restored 
to one another—restored to one sanotlor after a 
series of loyg aad painful trials, of whick, Annie 
had borne her share with more tian common pa- 
ticuco and fortitude. 

Fortune now shed her radiance ecross Howard 
Bolding’s path, and his once persecuted wife, was 
at length rewarded for all hor many struggles and 
sufforing s. 

They were wealthy; and, sinco the governor’s 
wife had chosen Annie Bolding for her friend, they 
had advanced considerably iv publio fave ur. 

Years rolled on and on, but the Boldinzs never 
grew weary of talking of tho departed de Foix; 
and Lady Nolkinghame was never weary of lis- 
tening to thom—nover weary of listening to their 
constant praises of her dead spn. 

But the governog’s wifo kept her own secret—in- 
| Wiolabl kept it from every one. 

4ad Howard Bolding was over silent respecting 
the partiontazs of do Foix’s tragio death, and Lady 
Nolkizghame never learnt ought regarding it, or the 


fatal “‘ Twenty Strawa.” 
THE END. 


TnE judgment clarified by charity may be compared 
to the bee, that finds honey where wasps and hornets 


gather little but poison. 


THK ELECTRIC EEL. 

Att other fishes fly the vicinity of these formids 
eels. Even tle fisherman, angling from theo ban} 
fears lest the damp line should convey the s:cck 
Mim from a distance. To catch then, bites 
horses are driven into a marsh, which is cloe-iy 
rounded by the uuwouted noire and 
disturbance induce the pugnacious fish to betin the 
attack. They are then secn swimming abcut aua try- 
ing to glide cunningly under the bellies of the horess 
Many of these are stunned by the force of the invirib-e 
blows; others, with manes standing on end, foaming 
with wild terror sparkling in their cyes, try to fiz Iroc 
the raging tomp:st. Lut the Indians, armed wiia 
long poles of Larbvo, drive them back into the miccle 
ef the pool, Gradually the fury of the unequal strife 
slackens. Juike clouds which have discharzed thet? 
electricity, the weuricd fish begin to disperse ; long re- 
pose and abundant iood are required to replace ths 
galvanic furce which they have expenced. The'r 
shock becomes weaker and weaker. Terrificd by tas 
noise of the trampling horsca, they timidly approach 
the bank, where they are wounded by harpoons, ard 
cautiously drawn on shore by non-conducting piccca of 
dry wood. 


THE GALLOPING STEED. 
[From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal”) 
a courser we no'er havo begn able to rein— 
Le carecr’s o'er the mountain, he travels the maisn— 
He's Eternity’s Arnb—he tricth his pace 
With the worlds in their orbita, and winneth 6 race 
yh! a charger of mcitle I warrant is ha, 
[bat will wearv his ricere whoo’er they may be, 
And we all of us mourt, and be bears us along 
Without hearing our check-word or foeling our thong; 
No will dos be heed, and no rest docs he need, 


jens a brave Iron Grey is this galloping steod. 


On, on. und for ever, for ever, he gors— 

Where bis balting place is- not the wisest cne koows; 

waits not to drink et the Joy-rippled ri 

He lugs not to breathe up the Pain-furrowed DU, 

Right pleasant forsooth is our plice on 

Whaean he bounds ig the sun on Life's fowery track, 
Then his musical hoofs press the green moss of Hope 


And he tramples the pausy on Love's fairy 
Oh, the journeying then fs right pleasant inced, 
As we lau; h in our strength on this steed 
Dutaleck andalis! bo is soon off the gra 
With dark stony dofles and dry deserts to pass, 
Aud his step is so hard and he raises such wus, 
That full many are groaning, yet rilo bia they mast 
Cn. ov, through the gloomy morass of Despair 

Lrouch the thorns of remorsean! the yow-irce of Carey 
Our and our forchead ara sore to the 
Dut stl’) we must ride kim, biviced, weary, ard cick; 
“entle hearts may be shaken and stirred till they bleed, 
Tut on they must go with this galloping stock 
lu the stene-Lurdied churchyard he mateth bo stop, 
Butthe boldest percLunce of his riders wil crop, 
They may cling to Lim closwty, but cannot bed inst, 
When he leaps o'er the grave trcuca Death opened 


last. 
and bedecked with his velvet and plumes, 
Lpraud circle he runs in the show place ef iuinbs, 
citrées a Bing—but be turncih the ery’, 

Monarch that strode Lim so geily hath 
Jct, on goes the barb at the top of Lis srocd, 

“Sut's tue fall of such things to this galloping stead? 

ght over the pyramil walls does he bourd, 

w the Babylon dcserts his hoof-priuta are found, 

onetts iu his pride—and the temples of 
Wear a suadowy mist like the coming of night 

On *", aud for ever, be turns not aside, 

He recks not the road, be it Larrow or wide; 

In the paths of the city he mulketh vo siay, 

Over Marathon’s Plain lie is stretching away. 
Ob! w-how me a pedig:eo, Jud me a speed 

That suall rival the fame of this galloping steed 
He hash traversed the Past, through the Present he fies, 
With the Future before him right ouward he lies; 
He skims the broad waiters, he trcuds the dari woods, 
On, op, and for ever, throug forests aud foods, 
Full many among us are riding Lim now— 
All tired and gasping with s\eut om our brow. 
We may suffer and write, but ‘lis ever ia va.n, 
So let's sit op him bravely and scorn to comp!ain; 
For we know there's a goal and a glorious mecd, 
For the riders of Timo ~that old galloping steed. 


KXowLEDGE may slumber in the memory, but it 
never dies. It is like @ dormouse in the ivied tower, 
that sleeps while winter lasts, but wakes with the warm 
breath of spring: it is like the life germ in the seed: 
it is like the sweet music of the harp-strings, that waits 
but the master’s touch to wake it into ulteranns, 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


Whar is that which everyone wishes for, and yet 
tes to get rid of 9—A good appetite. 

Why is it better to have friends than to want them ? 
—Becanse they are ¢o hard to find. 

Why {3 ambition like a weathercock ?—Decause it is 
@ vain and glittering thing to a-spire. 

What man do most men admire ?—YVo-man, 

In what part of the church do they ring the bells 
(belles) the Altar? 

When Joes’a carver remind you of a fop ?—When 
he parts his hair (hare) in the middle, 

To which age do most girls wish to attain ?—Marri- 
age. 

When are ladies cut to pieces ?—When they are 
better-halves. 

What is that which has neither fiesh nor bone, and 
yet baa four fingers and a thumb ?—A glove. 

Why is the letter L like giving a swectheart away ? 
— Because it makes over a lover, 

Why is China a desirable country for a lady to 

t a husband in ?—DBecause she can go from Tekin 
(pi¢king) to Chusan (choosing). 

What sweeters the cup of life, yet. divested of its 
end, embitters a grateful traught.— Hope. 

Why is love fike a duck’s foot >—Beeanse It often 
ies hidden in the breast. 

Why is matrimony like a besieged city >—Because 
too often those who @re fm it wish to get out of it, and 
those who are out of it wish to get into it. 

What is worse than taining cate and dogs ?—Iail- 
ing omnibuses. 

What isthe differenee between a “stern paricnt” 
and a doctor One whacks and loves his shild, and 
the other wh®eks an’ ‘ates (vaccinates) him. 

Why is a tember of parliament like a shrimp ?— 
Because he has M.P. at the end of his name. 

Why did Willlam Tell shudd@er when he shot the 
apple from his son's head >—Becausc it was an arrow 
escape for the child. 

Why are giants like the gcd of marriage ?—Because 
they are high men (IIymen). 

Why are good women like ivy?—Bccause the 
greater the ruin the closer they cling, 

Why is ivy like bad women ?—Because the closer 
they cling the greater the ruin. 

What is the difference between a good and 4 bad 
gcyermess ?—One teaches miss, and the ot!)cr miis- 
teaches. 

When isa lover like a tailor ?—When he picsses his 
Suit. 

What islands ought to be good singers?—The Ca- 
nariés. 

Why is the gout like reciprocatcd ‘ove ?—Leeause it 
lea foint affection. 

Why is a miser’s charity never to be interfered 
with ?—Because it is nothing to nobody. 

Way isa man putting on a tight pair of boots like 
one gf the heathen gods?—Because he is straggling 
with the Sitans (tight ’uns). 

Cut of what English river could you make bran ?— 
The Uck. 

Why did Adam bite the apple Eve gave Lim ?—Be- 
cause he had no knife. 

Whes ehepe is a kiss 9—Elliptical (a lip tickle). 

What is that which a cat bas and no other animal > 
— Kittens. 

Whet is the key-note to good manuers?—B 2atu- 
tal. 

part of a clock reminds you of Christma; 
Bre waits. 
the is thing to adore (a dvr). 

juca docs @ chair resembie a lady’s dress >—When 
{t is eat in. 

Why ison oyster the greatest paradox in nature > 
Because it has a beard without a chin, and is puiled 
out cf bed to be tucked in. 

When is the wind of most use to a country en- 
gaged in war ?—'Vhen it blows great zuns. 

Whet is the longest and shortest thing im the 
world ?—Time, 

does a lady drink music ?—When che has a 
pianoforte (piano for tea). 

Vico is 9 crinoline aot 2 crinoline When ‘t be- 
@omes a lady. 


K VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 

Tne origin of candles is obscure. They were first 
used to light cathedrals and churches, and were made 
of wax. History records that Alfred the Great em- 
ployed a graduated wax candle, enclosed in a lantern, 
as the best mode then known for ascertaining the di- 
visions of time. Candles were not in general use for 
domestic purposes till towards the close of the thir- 
teenth century. 


SADDLES.—Saddles are said to have been unknown 
to both the ancient Greeks and the eafly Romans. It 
was their custom to throw cloths or housing over the 
horse, and to fasten them by a girth. Zt és said that 
the saddle was introduced into this country by the 
Romans ; and among the Saxons it differed but little 
from that in use at the present day. Stirrups were 
common fm the sixth century, and the Saxons used 
them attached to their saddles as at present. 


Acres FLowens.—Thouwsands of acres of are 
annually planted with flowers in France and Italy for 
making perfume alone, A single grower in Southern 
France eeclls annually 60,000 pounds each of jasmine 
and tuberose, 40,000 pounds of violet blossoms, besides 
thousands of pounds of mint, thyme, rosemary, etc., 
and he is but one of hundreds engaged th this branch 
of hortiewlture. The atmosphere of some of these 
towns is filled with fragrance Wat person is made 
aware of his approach to them by the odours that 
greet him miles away. Already, in America, hundreds 
of acres of peppermint and lavender are being planted. 
and the product exported to Mwrape. 


Tur Navy.—The wavy Of Bngiand may 
be said to have had its origin at thre beginning of the 
fifteenth century, up to‘whtch period the Vessels of 
war were almost entirety composed 6f merchant ships 
and others hired by ttre crown. The formation of a 
regular navy originated with Henry VIII, who 
founded the doekyards “at Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Portsmouth, and established the Trinity Ifeuse. In 
the time of Cromwell the naval power was very formi- 
Gable, and from that period till the present it bas 
gradually increased until it has attained its present 
position. 

EMBROIDERY.—The art of working upon sloth with 
the needle, and embroidering figures of various kinds 
with different coloured threads, is of very ancient 
date, being taught by the Egyptians to the Israclites. 
The Anglo-Saxon ladies were so famed for their 2kill 
in the art of embroidery, that their productions of the 
needle were highly esteemed in foreign countries, and 
called, by way of eminence, the English work. At 
first, threads 2xceedingly massy were employed for 
weaving and embroidery; and large tassels, the 
threads cf which are of pure gold, have been disco- 
vered at Werenlancum. 


Gunrowprr.—This is supposed to have been in- 
vented in the East ata very rc:mote period; and the 
Chinese are said to have uscd it as carly as the year 
85. Its discovery in Europe is traced to a work 
written by the famous Rover Bacon in 1216. Its 
application as ammunitionis due to a German chemist 
named Schwartz, who, early in the fourteenth cen- 


nitre, sulphur, and charcoal in a mortar, and in the 
midst of his labours was surprised and alarmed at see- 
ing the head of the mortar blown off to a considerable 
distance. Gunpowder was first made use of in war- 
fare in Europe at the dattle of Cressy, in the year 
1345; andin 1380 it was used by the Venetians in 
their war with the Genoese. From that period it was 
adopted by every power in Europe. 


A JAVANESE MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. — 
Among the many odd customs which distinguish the 
Chinese of Java ts one which would starv'e the young 
ladies of England. Beneath the windows of their 
houses is often to be seen an empty flower-pot, 
“lying horizontally on the portico roof.” Its position 
cannot be accidental, beeanse it is secn in so many 
eases. Nor can it be looked upon as a religious 
symbol, for then there would probably Le one on each 
nouse. It is pothing more nor less than a matrimonial 
advertisement, the plain English of Which is ‘“ A young 
‘tudy is in she house. ddusband wanted.” 


ecclesiastical commission recently 
satin Paris to @eefde on the inercased tariff for the 
chairs hired +o Jadies in the ehurches of Paris, it 
having been proved to a demonstration that in aspace 
which ten years ago accommodated a hundred persons, 
but thirty-seven can now find sitting room. Natu- 
rally an enormous deficit in the church revenue has 
been ‘the result. The conclusion of the board of 
inquiry ¥as been, that as one erinoline takcs the place 
of three dividuals, the rent of chairs ought to be 
raised in proportion, In a church of Alsace it had 
veen already dec:ecd that wearers of crinoline should 
pay one frane for low mass, and one and @ Lalf fiaue 
for the grand mace. 


OUR OWN SPHINX. 


IX. CHARADE. 
My frst,  littlo Latin word 
From City merchants often heard, 
And frequently, at least in sound, 
From young lips family tables round, 
Reversed, has taught full many a rule 
From cane to a belle when at school: 
Rules which she would not, | suspect, 
Now give itself to recollect. 


My second—scoe his air Byronic— 
is dark skin (needs he not a tonic? 
‘ot he—think not his looks 80 7’’), 
cloak disposed with stu tied skill, 
raven locks, tis eyes of jot; 
—this Spanish noble yet 
(Stay—he's revengful—let him pasa) 
With all his pride fs=/al/ an uss! 


My whole, knelt mother's knee, 
© oll have sought in infancy; 

And older grown, reised tearful 
To beg this blessing from the #fies; 
Given unto all who ask eaeh day 

we at night in peace ean pray, 

with tho shell, the spirit shriven 

need no more when safe in heavea. 


xX ARITHMOREM. 


37000 and o but enna u (a town of Guietifie, France). 
1052 ,, a8 town in South Russia). 

150 ,, no (a town in 

102 ,, holy port n fortified town  Aindostan). 

600 ,, notes (a seaport town in Belgiwt, much fre- 

quented for-goa-bathi ng). 
500 —500 ,, (@ division of Arabia). 
The initials of the above read Gownwards will name s 


greut poct. 
XL 


Tue inftials.and tho taken in ordcr, 
Will give the Hames of two poets 
1. A town of Franeo on the Charente. 
2. A town in Tyrone, Ireland. 
3. One of the Sunda Islands, 
4. A town in Worcestershire. 
of Bussia. 
6 A river in Cid Castile. 
% Atownin Warwickshira. 
8. Thabifthplacc of Raphael. 
9. A lange rivor South America, 
10. Acluster of in the Indian Ocean, 
A riverin Franco. 
XII CHARADE. 
My yirst we get cach mornin:, 
When from our dro we 
second, Without 
Accompanies surprise. 
My vkole's a false pretender, 
it Were wise to suuu: 
liigh though he aims, his low designs 
Are all for Number Ono, 
XUL CUARADE, 
My Jirst is au article smell, 
My second insludeth us all; 
By whole requires union of skill, 
lor with one my effect woud be 
CHARADE. 
My first when our own, we love dearly, 
‘Vo my secord we ot us travel; 
My wiole is a title «@ honour, 
Wot especially bard to uurayol 


XV. CRYPTOGRAPIIICAL REDBUS. 

11, 2, 6, °3, 3—17, 21, 16 B—13, 14.—21, 16.—3, 2, 24, 14 
—9, 20.—5, 14, 3, 3.—9, 20, 21, 1-15, 2, 22, 

21, 16, --22, 13, 2, 22% 22,9, 10, 14.22, 18, 
15, 9, 20, 22, 3, 14.—9, 16, 14, 24, 16.—22, 18, 
7, 9, 22, 14. 

9, 16, 8—21, 17.—9, 17, 22, 14, 7.20, 14,9, 7,15, 18, 21, 
16, 10.—11, 2, 6.—15, 9, 16, 26, 2, 22.—13, 14.—20, 14, 1. 

29,18, 2.20, 22, 7, 9, 16, 10, 14.21, 22.35, 9, 11.—29, 
14, 14, 13.—1, 6, 20, 22.—3, 2, 2, AA—21, 16.—11, 2, 6, 7.— 
22, 14, 9. 


XVI. ALGEBRAICAL QUESTION. 


Tus sum of £253. was to bo raised by subscription 
by A, B, and C: tho sums to be subseribed by them re- 
spectively forming 2n arithmetical progression. Dut B 
dying before the moncy was paid, the whole fell to A vnd 
©; and B's share was raised between them in tue pro- 
portion of 2:1, when itappeared that the whole sum sub- 
scribed by A was to the whole sam #abscribed by C::1:2. 
Required the original subseriptions of A, B, and C 


XVII. HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURE. 


Tue first act of our dratwa reveals & Tergo plain, on 
which multitude of people are congregated, intently 
occupied with a game of @réhery, then going forward. 
A soldier bearing an enormous bow, and a buudie of 
arrows, edvances towards @ Moble-ooking man, who 
apart from the crowd, with folded arms, stands calmly 
surveying the scene before him; and directing his a‘tcn- 
tion to a target at a considerable distance, bids him strike 
the centre, warning bim of a terifbie fate in case of 
failure. Every eye is now bent on the marksmiin, who 
first giving a meaning glance to_g small number of per- 
sons wear him, solects his sharpest afrow, and taking 
careful aim, it speeds ight in its aim, but not into the 
target intended ; no, @eund another mark. 

The scone changes, @@@ a plain, together wiih o multi- 
tude of peopl, is again revealed, as et first, but alas thia 
time not engaged ins There is onr Eero withasmall 
body of followers, Nghting desperately, Lut vainly, against 
overwhelming numbers, for afier almost superhuman 
excrtions, he falls, pierced with wounds, crowning himself 
with a pile of slacyltered focs. J. di. 

The saswers to the akove, wil eppeer in No. £4. 
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tury, is represented 2a making 3ome experiments with 
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THREE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Ovr readers will please to take notice that there are 
COBRISTMAS NUMBERS OF 
BOW BELLS 


20, 21, December 1 and 28th. 


PRESENTED, GRATI 
A Beautiful ving for framing, printed on toned plate 


paper, of 

The SEOOND GIFT No, 21) will be a new and original 
Set of 

THE “BOW BELLS” QUADBILLES. 
This SUPPLAMENT will contain four additional of 
BOW BRLES,andé will in no way interfere with the usual 
twenty-fourgagesof the work; but our readers are par- 
ticularly regnested to preserve them to bind with the 
volume when complete. 
The THIRD GUT dor No. 22) will be 
AN ELEGANT NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENT, 
Direct from Paris. 


The fo attractive features will, we feel 
be received with pleasure by the patrons and admirers o 
B @nd we most ly solicit them to 
make the 4ame known to their nds. 

No. 20,eomsisting of 24 pages, and 12 illustrations, o@n- 
tains the @pening chapters of a new and original tale 
tor Ghristmas, cutitled 

POOR GBNBVISBVE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By of “ Alone inthe World,” “Man's Evil 
Spirit,” @o. 
Illustrawea by Hvanp. 
macnificent represe nting 


2. POULTRY YARDAT 
8. GATHERING CHRISTMAS FRUITS. 
4. PRBPARING THE CHRISTMAS DINNEB. 
6. BRINGING IN THE OHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Also a full-page engraving, 
THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Continuation of tho interesting Scottish Romance, 
BELBS OF SCOTLAND. 
liiustrated-by Winsor. 
onolusion of the Popular Balle of 
TWENTY STRAWS. 
PORTRAIT OF THE OF MALMESBURY. 
Drawn by W. &. Tuwarrs. 
Continuation cf the Romantte Tale of 
ROSALIE BATHBORNE. 
A new Balla, entitled 
MERRY KING CHRISTHAB 


ay Jome 
Music by W. ords hy ‘Warzrm 


LADIES PAGES. 
Illustrated with Patterns of the Newest Fashions. 


*,* With this Number is 
PRESENTED, GRATIB, 
the beautiful Picture (printed on tinted paper) of 
‘OUR SAVIOUR. 

Engraved expremply for Bow fromthe celebrated 

picture by Guivo. 
Yo. 21, consis of 4 pages ‘and’s illustrations, to be 

Deveniber 21ist, with which 

will be 


— GRATIS, 
A new and orig 


SET OF QUADRILLES. 
Composed by O. Monrme. 
Tluetrated in the first style of the art. 
The commencement of @ new tale of deep intorest, entitled, 


THE MISTRESS OF HAWE'S ORAG. 
Fy the author of “Swenty Straws,” “Woman's 
Worth,” 


Tlustrated by 
Tro Full-page Engra 


1. CHRISTMAS IMES. 
9.“ WILY, MARY MUST BE ASLEEP;” OR, RE- 
TURNING THE OHRISTMAS PARTY. 
The continuxtion of 
ROSALIB SATHBORNE. 
Riustrated by 
PORTRAIT‘OF MRS. WINSTANLEY. 
Anthoress “ ‘Tyeonty Straws,” 
The popular Ro 
populs LUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
LADI£8 AGES. 
Illustrated with Patterns of of the newest 


Fashions. 
ONE PENNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 
No. 22, consisting of @ and 10 iilustrations, to be 
published on We 88th, contains the 


December 
continuation of the‘tales of “Tae or Hawk's 
Crag,” “Rosaries and “Bruz or 


SooT.anp.” Lllestrated. Also a 


VIEW OF SPEZZIA, 
“SATLORS AT REST,” 
PORTRAIT OF — J. MANNERS, 


N 
With which will be 


PREVENTED, .GRA' 
AN ELEGANT NBEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENT. 


THE CUILDREN IN THE WOOD AND DIOK WHIT- 
TINGTON AT BIGHGATE. 

Hanpsome gilt frames for the above beautiful Pictures 
given with Nos. 1 and 15 of this Journal, price 2s. each 
Maple and gilt, $e, complete. The trade supplied with 
mouldings, st George Rees’, 57, Drury Lane, and 34, St. 
Martin's Lane, HKstablished, 1800. 


Hanowr 
good.—T. and J. (Holyhead): both tolerably 


BOW BELLS. 


NOTIOES TO OORRESPONDENTS. 

All letters intended the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to “The Editor of Bow Beirs:"—those the Publisher, 
to Me. Jouw Droxs, No. 818, Strand, W.O. 

In no case sill rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
Guthors, whoare therefore requested to keep copies of them, 

Mrs. J. (Hackney.)—Your request shall be borne in 
mind: but we have at least a hundred patterns according 
to special request already on our list. 

A Oowstanr Reaper.— is no harm in your never 
having been 


provided you were christened, and 
can 0 your ba certificate to establish your 
identity in case of becoming entitlod to any property. 
D. W.—You have good grounds foran action. Send us 
= —_ we will recommend you a respectable 
80 r. 


T. H. E.—Members of parliament are not paid for their 
services as representatives: but if they take office they 
are 


paid. 

Anperta.—All the Christian mames must be used in 

M. O. K. (Plymouth.)—Many thanks for your very kind 
uently use a 

or sense; as, for instance, w ®& person says, “Hoisa 

very clever man, but he lacks commonsense.” The dis- 

‘notion ts rather of a conventional nature, and would 

eonsiderable space to argue on paychological 


M. V.—There is no suoh word in the French 
H. (Birmingham) : ly 
good for 
schoolboys. 


ESSAYS. 
axp Domestic. 


CHRISTMAS. 
Cnristmas is with us once again! ‘Merry Christ- 
mas!” How the words ring with a musio of their 
own, suggestive of a thousand crowding memories! 
If sad ones come, let us chase them e@way, or subdue 
their besermess, by the good company of cheerful 
spirits which we summon round them. The festival! of 
the coming of our Saviour is the fittest season for rest 
and glad thanksgiving. Forupwardeof eighteen hun- 


| @red years a band of brethren bave thought it so; a 
| band once small indeed, taught by a few humb!y-born 


but inspired men, whose teachings loosened ‘the well- 
springs that shall renovate humanity. A little -band 
hiding in-Gesert:places, in the days of pagan power and 


| wrath; yot over true to thelr eaving creed when the 


hour of quartyrdom came! But better times were 

crowned powers, the no- 
bly-born, and the maturally-gifted, were among the 
next converts; and gracious women swayed their 
rough lords, inclining them ‘o listen, till poetry and 
legend took up the common tale, and canonizcd their 
names. 

There has ever been associated with Christmas, a 
*host of gentlecharities, and kindly feelings. The lavish 
hospitality of the season, has had order in its profu- 
sion. The poor relation and the humble friend have 
found “ reserved scats”’ at the well-epread board; of- 
fended relatives know this is the season to proffer re- 
conciliation ; old friends meet, and while they count 
over past years, add another bead to u.emory’s Tosary : 
servants receive the well-deserved gratuity: children 
frolic, and become lovingly fearless in ‘the sunshine of 
the elders’ mirth ; superiors wre honoured, and depen- 
dants cheered; and it is hard ff the very stranger be 
not greeted as a friend! 

The Yule, or Christmas'feast, is in fact the Mother- 
night, or feast of the winter solstice (from which the 
commencement of the year Was dated), common to all 
the Northern nations, and observed ever since the in- 
‘troduction of Christianity. In the north, after service 
on Christmas day, the people ran about crying Ue, 
Ule, Ule. Evergreens were hung in the houses and 
churohes, as the emblem of joy and peace. Accord- 
iag to ancient chroniclers, King Arthur kept the feast 
of Christmas. These holidays were observed during 


| war with high festivity, aud even felous and traitors 


indulged in peace and joy. The lords kept it chiefly 
with the king; and it was the season when the great 
gave new clothes to their domestics. Barons feasted 
the whole country ; and an entire boar was ometimes 
«not merely the boar’s head, stuck with rosemary, and 
‘an apple or orange in the mouth,) put on the table, 
tichly gilded by way of brawn. 
Herrick has Jeft ws in his fresh and racy rhyme, a 
lively notion of Christmas eve in his days :— 
Come bring with a noise, 
My merry merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame she 
Bids yo all be free, 
And drink to your heart's desiring; 
With the last year’s brand, 
Light the new block, and 
Por good success in his spending, 
On your psalterics play, 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is tending. 


Waat « picture these lines present to us, if we but 


follow the images they represent; the laughing, boia- 


467 
terous group, hauling to the wide hearth the mighty 
block, and raising it upon the massive andirons. We 
can see the smiling face of the good dame, on hospit- 
able cares intent, and yet not 60 much 60 as to forget 
the remnant of the last year’s brand, which, according 
to the formula, was only to be burnt in the next year's 
yule fire; and then the filling of drinking-horns, the 
interchanging of good wishes, the feasting on good 
cheer, and, while the Christmas log hisses and roars in 
the capacious chimney a chorus to their mirth, the 
pouring forth of such rude minstrelsy and merry songs, 
as best befitted the season and the singers. In many 
parts of Yorkshire,and other places in England, to this 
day, furmity (a dish made of new wheat boiled in miik) 
is the usual breakfast and supper on Christmas-eve. Is 
is also common to give the women who go “a good- 
ing,” as the phrase is, (that is, visiting for alms the 
farm-houses in their vicinities), wheat for their Christ- 
mas furmity, though they sometimes collect sufficient 
to repay them for having it ground; and in return for 
this, and whatever else they may receive, they present 
their benefactors with sprigs of evergreens to deck their 
houses. In Essex, this fashion is still retained; but 
instead of making their circuit on St. Thomas's day, 
which is elsewhere the oustorn, the good dames put it 
off until the eve of the great festival, when you may 
eee groups of them in their well kept red cloaks, and 
lace trimmed black silk bonnets, wandering across, per- 
‘hance, snow clad fields, to the different homesteads at 
which they sre in the habit of receiving dole. Speak- 
ing once more of evergreens, reminds ua of the beauti- 
ful superstition of druidical times, when, according to 
Dr. Chandler, the people were in the habit of dressing 


| their houses with grecn boughs on the first of Decem- 


ber, in order that the sylvan epirita might repair to 
them, and remain unnipped by the frosts and cold 
winds till the return of spring renewed the foliage of 
their beloved abodes. We know that the Christmas- 
boughs of our own times have gentle influences —that 
the tenderest sympathies of human nature nestle be- 
neath them—that round the yule log fire, the world- 
worn links of kindred and affection are re-forged. old 
covenants renewed, and friendships strengthened, and 
could almost deem this sheltering of the sylvan spirits 
of the past, a type of the kindly gatherings and gra- 
cious feelings, kept alive by this annual garlanding of 
our household hearths in the present, May it long be 
continued amongst us, for these old world usages are 
the pictorial embellishments of life’s book, and havein 
them a wordless poetry, full of refining and happy in- 
‘duences. 

Now is the time for making presents, as a proof of 
good feeling, Jove, and friendship. Does not the an- 
nexed picture tell a tale of this description? We can 
fancy the visit of the worthy relative—an uncle, most 
probably, and evidently a jolly farmer—in his little 
chaise-cart, the evening before Christmas-day, accom- 
panied by a rustic lad, laden with geasonable fare. 
Cordial is the grasp of the hand—sincere is the inter- 
change of kindest wishes—and joyous are the hearts of 
the group. May the bearts of all our readers be merry 
likewise ! 

But it ia not Christmas in Engiand alone: it is the 
grand festival of Christendom. The sound of the 
Christmas bells echoes from the remote east to the far 
west; from the wilderness of Asia to the prairies of 
America. It travels over mountain chains, through 
unknown woods, and across bonnding eeas. From land 
to land the glad sound is taken up, and as it dies in 
one country it rises in the next, and is carried west- 
ward with the sum. The merry be!!s of Christmas 
circle the earth, and their brazen welcome is the 
universal language of the season. The dwellers in our 
remotest colonies remember thei of the old Christmas 
at home—of the family meetings froin which they are 
Bow 60 far removed—of the village chimes, and the 
old church-porch, and the clieerful English fireside 
crowded around with happy faces; and their hearts 
are stirred by old loves, old feclings, old memories, 
ead, yet healthful to think on. Butthey enjoy their 
Christmas too, far away in India, or in their log hut 
amid the Australian bush, or on the Western Prairie; 
and they drink to friends at home with a hearty good- 
will. 

Not the least glory of Christmas is that it kecps alive 
among us the most sacred memories Of the past. We 
are transported to the flelds of Bethichem, and the song 
which was eung by the angels to the shepherds kecpin+ 
watch overtheir flocks by night. Dim centuries stretch 
between that epoch and this, yet the song of the ange!s 
still resounds among men; it continues to echo the 
“tidings of great joy to all mankind.” The eges have 
rolled on, and carried the ark of Christianity on their 
bosom ; sweeping over the temples of the heathen gods 
and the altars of the Druids, and freighted with an in- 
creasing store of life and love from age to age. With 
thankfulness and joy, therefore, we hail our christmas- 
time, which reminds us of our great privileges, and of 
our high destiny. Let us now endeavour each to 
realize the beautiful belief of old, that no evil spirit 
had power over man at this season. Let us exhibit 
the infuence of this faith in our innocent joy, and 
Cheerlulaess, oud curity, and heartfelt love. 


SSS 

L OUR OHRISTMAS — 

| 
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BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
A SCOTTISH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE DARK HIGHWAY. 


BEwILpEFeD and alarmed, Jessie Forfair stood for 
some moments glancing around her. 

She was epell-bound, indeed, and feared to move 
either one way or the other. 

On one side wound the’ road she had just tra- 
versed ; and, spreading away from the cross-way, 
were three others. 

But none of these had been traversed by the 
steward and his son. 

Whither, then, could he have gone ? 

There was no use, however, in thinking. 

The night was dark—the road, lonely. 

Her only course was to hurry homewards. 

Turning back, therefore, along the road she had 
just traversed, she was about to make the best of 
her way homeward-, when she was attracted by a 
murmuring sound close at hand. 

It was the sound of men’s voices. 

The brave girl stopped, and listened. 


MAGG 1E ‘DISCO VERED 


As she did so, a ruddy light hovered, as it were, | 


in the sky, and then as suddenly disappeared. 

Whence it came she could not tell. 

And, indeed, it would have been 
imagine where the cause of it was situated. 

All around was dark and still. 

On one side towered the hi!ls—on the other were 
the fields, @own far below the level of the road, and | 
separated from the highway by a dense shrubbery. 

zo after looking around her, and peering into 
every spot whence she could conceive that the voices 
might proceed, Jessie turned her face once more 
lLomewards, and walked away at a rapid pace, 

In spite of the loneliness of the road, she found 
herself qute unmolested. 

Arriving at the castle, therefore, in safety, she 
passed through the outer gate into the hall. 

Here in a large room were several persous seated 
—some smoking, some drinking. 

And here sat Leonard and Henry Porson. 

Jessie’s heart misgave her. 

What had she seen ? 

Was it the wraiths of the steward and his son 
which she had seen, and not the reality ? 

For a moment, the thought cc.urred to her that 


BY 


she would speak to them, and demand an explana- 
tion. 

But prudence dictated otherwise. 

it would be unwise to put them on their guard. 

She, therefore, passed up into her own room, not 
informing her sister of the discovery, which she 


‘ trusted would lead to the unravelling of the dark 
| mystery. 


It was on the night following, that a traveller 
mounted on a horse, whose flanks betokened how 
he had been spurred, put up at the “ Tartan and 
Claymore,”—an inn which could boast of being the 
last house in Edinbugh looking towards England. 

He was a tall, well-built mav, but his clothes 
plainly denoted that he was either well acquainted 
with poverty or desired to be thought so. 

He sat down in a kind of defiant way by the fire 
in the great room, as if he desired to be asked no 
questions; and called for a large glass of hot whis- 
key. 

He wanted it. 

The night was an inclement one, and he was 
drenched to,the skin. 

The rain had been coming down in one unin- 
terrupted shower—the wind blew in bleak gusts 
over the hills and rushed down from their peaks 
into the valley with a wild roar, as if it were alive 
with spirits. 

“It's an uncannie night,” cried the landlord, as 


' he placed the steaming toddy before the traveller. 


difficult to | 


| 


| 


“Ye'll wait a wee, I presume, and not be ganging 
through the storm.” 

The traveller glanced up, almost angrily. 

He was savage with some one, in his thoughts, 
and for an instant, he felt inclined to vent his fury 
on the one who interrupted his reverie. 

He remembered himself, Lowever, before he 
spoke. 

“My horse must have a rest, my good man,” he 
said, “ and a good feed; but I mut go on again in 
an hour.’ 

The traveller spoke in pure English dialect. 

This was sufficient to rouse the landlord's sus- 
picions. 

So he went away without saying another word, 
thinking within himself, however : 

“Tf that man be not a highwayman, or some fol- 
lower of the scurvy Tretender, my name is not 
Andrew Macgregor.” 


ARCHIE M ACDONALD. 


i 
lil 


| 


The subject was the Young Pretender. 
“Weel, as I was saying,” said an clderly man, 
who was seated on the other side of the luge fire- 


' place, “the Young Pretender has been to Ediu- 


burgh.” 


‘“T canna believe it,” returned another. “ He 


, would have been seized and given up to the Eng- 


Tho traveller sipped his toddy, and having no-— 


thing better to do, employed his leisure in listening 
to the conversation of those arcund him. 


lish.” 

The first speaker shook his head authoritatively. 

“No, no,” he said; “they'll nae gie him up to 
the Saxon. He's liked a wee in Scotland.” 

“And why not ?” asked the traveller, suddenly 
confronting the speaker. 

The man addressed almost dropped his pipe, in 
his surprise at the sudden question, and the voice 
in which it was asked. 

He glanced at the traveller. 

Whatever his clothes might be, his face was 
honest enough, and brave enough, too. 

He was a man evidently not to be feared by one 
whose intentions were honest ; but a man also who 
could not be chary of hard words, and hard blows, 
too, if he found himself at variance with one whose 
object was a knavish one. 

“ Because he has no right to the throne, my 
friend; and his coming here will only get Scotland 
and Scotchmen into trouble.” 

“Those only will be in trouble who assist him,” 
returned the traveller. ‘* You have only to wait 
and be quiet.” 

“ Wait and be quiet ?” cried the other, vehemently 
—“ wait and be quiet while trade is suffering ?” 

The traveller smiled contemptuous'y. 

“ Trade !” he said; “ bave you no higher thoughts 
than that 7” 

The tradesman, Dugald Dean by name, gazed at 
the speaker in wonder aud some pity. 

“No higher thoughts ?” he exclaimed. ‘“ Where 
would you finda thing higher and more honourable 
than trade ?” 

The traveller laughed. 

“ The sword, for instance,” he cried, ‘‘is a more 
honourable master. But, seriously speaking, I don't 
see that the Pretender, as you name him, will do 


_ much harm to you.’ 


He rose as he spoke. 

“ Landlord,” he said, “let me pay my reckoning 
and have my horse.” 

Your horse, sir?” 

“Yes; I told you I ust go on to-night.” 

“ 2” 


“Yes, to-night! Cornot a man have business 
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without being sceapattat to render you an account ? 
Come, take my reckoning and let me have my 
horse.” 

Andrew Macgregor did as he was desired—for on 
this point he was _ slow. 

By the time he had given change, his son, to 
whom he had thrown a glance, had brought round 
the horse, and was protecting himself beneath the 
shelter.of an old penthouse roof. 

The traveller then wrapped his garments round 
him, to protect himself from the rough weather, and 
went out. 

‘He seems much of my father’s opinion, sir,” 
veutured the youth. 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ He'd rather stay here than go on to-night.” 

“No doubt. I think differently.” 

As the stranger adjusted his coat-collar, he noticed 
that the young man was fixing upon him an earnost 
gaze. 

“You'll know me again, I think,” he said, as Lo 
sprung into the saddle. 

“I shall. The man's worth knowing, I i) 
who quits good quarters to teavel on a night like 
this.” 

“Do you wish to know me ?” 

“T do!” said the youth, boldly, as he retained his 
hold on the bridle. ‘I have my suspicions !” 

The traveller langhed. 

“T will remove them,” be said, “as easily as I 
remove your honds from my horse's head. Lean | 

The youth did as he wes bid. 

The travellor whispered m his ear, and ere ho 
had recovered from bis astonishment, the horse had 
darted forward, 

The stranger struck tho horse roughly on the 
head with the butt-end of bis whip, and galloped 
away—dashing through the wind and kuess 
with headlong @pesd, Which few badly mounted 
horsemen would have eared to venture upon, even 
if thoroughly acquainted with the country ; 


P 

which, to one who knew nothing of the way Hd 
Mt 


rode, was attended at every step with great 
aud hazard. 

The reads in the vicinity of ween, xt | 
that time, ill-pavcd, seldom repaired, and very but: 
made. 

The way this rider traversed had becu jlo. sic 
ap by the whecls of heavy waggong, and revi: 
rotten by the frosts and thaws of the proceci. | 
winter, or possibly of many wit:ters. | 

| 
| 
| 


ae 


Great holes and gaps had been worn into thes 3}, 
which being now filled with water from tho lere | 
rains, were not easily distinguishallo even by day ; 
and a plunge into any one of them mi,ht have 
brought down a surer-footed horse than the jaded 
gyno which was being now urged forwerd to the 


enough to take the cour go out of any one.” 
The mau in the giz ceemed teo surly to ester 
Pinte ary conversath 
But his cor waa net to be put 
“Theve is an inn,” he sail, “at the entranes to 
the town. Alter Dhave vested for swidle, Dmusi 
Peced upon my jourbey, aud shall be ciad cf com- 
Tf it mal to gou, we will 
reotat this frm together.” 
Iu the gloom of the read it was for 


“One who canuot eee in the dark: but a friend, 
I hope.” 
“A friend! You can’t bo, or you would take 
care bow you dash up against people in the dark.” 

“ You have a lantern there,” cried the horseman, 
riding close by the side of the vehicle; “lend it me 
amomont. I have wounded my horse, I fear.” 

“Wounded him! It is a wonder you haven't 
killed him, rushing on any one’s vehiclo like this! 
Could you not hear the wheels ?” 

“No. Never mind about that. Lend me the 
lantern, end let me look. 

The man cid as requested. 

The trevoller examined his horse, and then cast 
the light of the lantern full in the other's face. 

The man was young, With a cunning, though not 
ilMooking, countenance. 

It was, io fact,——Mc Alpine. 

As ‘the treveller gazed on tho face of his com- 
panion, he started, and dropped the lantern to the 
ground, where it was dashed to pieces. 

you nevor seon a man before, that yor 

look so soared ?” oried the man in the gis; “ or 
are you planning to rob me? I can tell you af 
such is your game, that I am well armed!” 

The other laughed cheerily, or rather with an 
appearance of cheerfulness; for a close observer 
night have observed a scowl of pase over 
his brow. 

“You are nervous, my good man,” he eaid. 
“ Come, let us go on. The next town is not far 
distant.” 

So they went on together. 

Few words were 

The one evidently suspected the elenaak this 
other suspected his companion. 

At longth they observed the lights of a town 
twinkling in the distance. 

“) gio glad,” cried the traveller, who had rested 
at the “ Tartan and Claymore,"—" | am glad we 
are approaching a town. The nicht is gloomy 


one to eee the face of the other, 
Otherwise, tho man in the giz would have ob- 
rved that a free was Ht ap by any- 
dng but a fiten expr ssion, aud that his oyces 
were fixe upon pearching: scrutiny. 
ther iy tone. 
“Ves, inpanion is by m0 peaas to be dosp 


} 


ure, in a 


2 ised | 


utmost extent of his pover. pom euch a nicht, aud on such a ronlasthis. 
Sharp flints and stones rolicd from wi his) have to go wearly the sxine road as yourself.” 

hoofs continually. Tho rider could scar | They preceeded in ca until they arvived at 

teyond the animal’s head, or farther ov ether sate | the jun, whera thor rool, aud, | 

than bis own arm would have extended, ier & eethet their berses were well cared for, | 
At this time, too, all tho roads ia the neizhbonr- | they weat up tu sur 

hod of the city were infested by footpads, or high- | Aud all this thine these two who 

wuynieu; and it was a night, of all others, in which Lever cue | 

any ¢villy-disposed person of this class might havo! ot 

pursued hig unlawful celiing with little fear of de- 

tiction. GHAPTER VILL 
Still the traveller dashed forward st the sane | 

reckless race, regardless alike of the dirt and 

which flew about his Lead, the profound darkness) Tite room witch the two 

of tho night, and tho probability cf eucunntering | ushered was a eval! one. 

desperate charecters abroad.  Glooraily with | 
At evory tura and angle, even where a Cevistion | it wos @roly Tit by rougy | 

from the dirset course might have been least ex- | the rays of a 

pected, and could not possibly bo geen until he wos) steacgle! fatatiy. 

close upon it, he guided the bridle with an unersi gg spite ef toe resin aud the winds, hed | 

hand, and kept the middlo of the road. swept down ia wild gusts fom the mounisins, the | 
Thus he sped onward, raising himeslf iu the, vir withia the was hot and cppres.ive. 

stirrups, leaning his bedy fo rard until it almost Tho tablo on which the supper was bid, there- 


touched the horse’s neck, and flourishing his heavy 
whip above his head with the fervour of a mad- 
man. 

There aro times, {n te-npest and hurricane, when 
men, bent on daring enterprises, or agitated by great 
thoughts, whether of good or evil, feel a mysterious 
sympathy with the tumult of nature, and sre roused 
into corresponding violence. 

Along the rutty road, through the wowering 
hedges, rushed the reckless man, until, in the dis- 
tauce, he heard the sound of another’s horse’s hoofs 
and tho rattle of wheels. 

He dashed onwards more quickly now, and pur- 
posely, apparently, came in collision with the 
vehicle, which was going in the same direction os 
hims: If 


fore, Was driuwn iuto the bow window which over- 
loched the hich road 

The two rien cut 

Rut stilia the they were unable to | 
the faces of each other distincily. 

Thy view without the iim was hounded by tho 
road, except thet tho distance they could 
desery a red light, which would have seemed like 
the light of torches, had it not been statiouary. 

As scoop as mine host had deposited upon the 

table the metoriats for a goodly supper, and hed left 
them alone, the travellers resumed their conversa- 
tion. 

Tho traveller whom we first introduced to the 
reader beyau the conversation. 

* Have you heard anything of the d 


isitea each other. 


, 
el 


Joings of the 
“T am 


“ered & uin’s voice, who goes there 


“raul 


young Pretender beroat outs 2? said he. 


Be: 


‘ 
¢hatrh 


told that his soldiers are prowling about in every 
direction.” 

The second traveller eyed the speaker uneasily. 

The name of Prince Charlies I} dward seemed a 
sore point at this time with the dwellers on the 
Tweed side. 

“T have heard of his movements,” said he, 
cautiously; “but he keeps them pretty quiet, and 
is severe, I hear, with those who babble of what 
does not concern them.” 

“ You know him, then ?” gaia the other. 

The man of the gig hesitated a moment. 

“No,” he said at length,“I do mot know him, 
but am now going to see him.” 

“It would simplify matters,” replied the other, 
“if we kuow one another's names. I wi state 
mine at once as James Hume, of iw.” 

“ Aud mine,” returned the second, with apparent 
sincerity, ‘‘is Robert Macfarlane.” 

“Good! now we know how to address one an- 
other, wo can proceed to business. You are going 
to see the Pretender, you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“fave you a message for him, then ?” 

Yes.” 

“Whink you his service is a good one?” asked 


The other eyed his companion scrutinisingly, as 
though to understand how to make answer. 

“His sorvive may be good, but I know one that 
is botter.” 

“ And that fs?” 

“ The King’s service.” 

Humo laughed. 

“The one is a free service, the other is one you 
must stick to.” 

“No; 1 em not alluding to the army.” 

+ To what, then ?” 

Macfarlane again hesitated. 

Ho was evidently poaching on what ho knew to 
be dangerous ground. 

“You need money ?” he asked, at longth. 

“ T do.” 

“You are not particular how you make it ?” 

“Tam not.” 

“Then listen, and I will put you in the way of 
preferiaent. Remember, what I tell you is a secret, 
any treachery leads to the knife.” 

J.mes Hume, who was evidently playing a part, 
loudly. 

“If {cannot keep my tongue quiet for my own 
alvautage,” he said, “I shan’t for your knife, you 
may depend. But come, Iam not particular as to 
so tell me what can I do to mak 
money. 

dropped his voice almost to a whisper. 

“'fa tow weeks—in a fow days, Prince Charles 

‘isverd will raise his standard in the North here. 
At the vory monent that his army marches, another 


| composed of voluntcers will maich also against 
dt,” 


* Aud who commands this army ?” asked Hume. 
East of Northumberland and bir Andrew 
” 


Lue tid not tul to observe the moves 
mot 
me you know thom?” hoa 
why not persona ly, but 
eiatter, at least, was on 
ever, it ars Hi 
Nis choose to chang 


rengzon to believe 
cide of the Pre- 
Ja to you or to me, 
ipfons. Pro- 


rd 
tt 
if Lik me their. 
nd,” 
“OF course,” continned ie, “it will be 
iupossible for tha volunteers to march in proper 
if there are not those in the ec: of tho Pre- 
ten‘ler to give information to the Parl.” 
nnde d you, you propose to fato the 
Mp as & Bpy.” 
“Well, that is the meaning of it, of couree, el- 
though such words are ovjectionable. A large sum 
is ciicred by the Farl if I succeed. I can do 60 
betier if I Lave an assisiant.” 

“And you wish me to be your assistant ?” 

“ Yos.” 

“What is to be your reward!” 

give correct information, @ thousand 
peu ids.” 

“And you will give me——” 

“Three hundred.” 

“T accept!” 

“ Good! it {sa bargain, then.” 

“ And how are we to act?” 

“We must go straight to the camp of the Pree 
tender.” 

“ Well, and then ” 

“ A 3k for service.” 

may refuse | 
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“ Why should he ” 

may suspect us.” 

“That is not likely: he will gladly receive into 
his service any men who appear desperate.” 

“ And once enrolled ?” 

“ We must proceed to business. We must listen 
carefully to all the.consultafions of the Prince with 
his officors, and on the night before the move nent 
we must escape to the Earl’s camp.” 

“ Where is that ?” 

“ At Rodney Bridge, about ten miles henoe.” 

“ And where is the Pretender ?” 

Macfarlane pointed towards the red light. 

“Do you see yonder light?” he said. 

“TI do.” 

“ That is his camp. If you have finished your 
stfpper, let us be going.” 

The two men rose, and ringing the bell, sum- 
moned the landlord. 

Having paid their scores, they then asked for 
their horses and descended. 

The ostler, when he brought out the gig and the 
gaddle-horse, eyed the men with curiosity. 

Well he might, for the night was still dark and 
stormy ; and the next town was twenty miles dis- 
tant. 

They noticed him not, however, but starting off 
ata rapid pace, were soon lost to view amid the 
darkness. 

The man on the horse still kept close to his com 
panion of the gig. 

“Do they say true,” he cried, “ when they state 
that Archibald Macdonald the Outlaw, is ono of the 
Prince’s followers ?” 

Macfarlane, had he been in the light, would have 
betrayed by his features, how much he was moved 
by the mention of the ontlaw’s name. 

But the darkness concealed his emotion, and he 
answered quickly, “ Yes—I believe it is true that 
the outlaw is a friend of his, although I doubt if 
he has yet joined.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes: it is said that the Prince is waiting for 
the advent of the outlaw, to push on towards Rodney 
Bridge. But we are nearing the hiding place of the 
Pretender ; let us approach with caution, for an over- 
zealous follower of his might send us on a long 
journey beforo we were aware of it.” 

They went on in silence. 

On either side of them there now extended a dark 
and desolate moor, which might have been a blank 
wall for all they could see of its features. 

The road itself would have been undistinguishable, 
had it not been for the fact that it was sunk below 
the level of the surrounding ground, and tha wheels 
of the gig, therefere, could not have quitted the high- 
way withouta jerk, which would have been sufficient 
warning of error. 

As they neared the spot where the red light ap- 
peared, a couple of men darted out from behind a 
heap of rubbish, and stopped thom. 

““ Who goes there ?” cried the foremost of them. 

“St. Andrew for Prince Charles!” said both the 
travellers at once. 

“ Gocd—pass on !” 

_. They now could see something of the spot where 
the rebel army was encamped. 

It was a castle almost completely in ruins, sur- 
rounded by a dense encampment of shrubs and 
trees. 

Above the leaves of these shimmered the red 
light which proceeded froma large fire burning 
within the walls, and from the flames of torches 
stuck here and there around. 

When the travellers reached the entranoe, they 
wore the spectators of a curious scene. 

Men dressed in plaids and kilts were mingled 
with others attired in English costumes, civil and 
military. 

Round the groups near the fire, marched senti- 
nels with muskets and fixed bayonets. 

But where was the army? 

“ Where are his men?” whispered Macfarlane. 

“You had better ask the Prince,” returned 
Hume, drily. ‘Perhaps they’re fairies, and are 
hidden in tho grass.” 

With these words ho walked his horse to the 
hedge of the enclosure, and then, dismourting, en- 
tered the castle ruins. 

Here he was again challenged. 

‘Macdonald for Prince Charles!” hesaid, a 
half-whisper. 

The soldier was about to utter an oxclamation, 
when Hume stayed him by placivg his fingor to 
his lip. 

The man in tho gig now followed, and on being 
challenged, repeated the first formula. 

Rath poss-words seemed equally eTestual. 
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The soldier, after glancing round as if in search 
of some one, asked, ‘‘Are you come to seek 
service ?” 

“ Yes.” 

** You would see the Prince?” 

“Yes,” said Macfarlane. 

“ And, hark ye, friend,” added Hume, as he step- 
ped forward, hastily, ‘“‘ we have nows for him.” 

He added in a quick whisper, “Tell him the 
Macdonald is here. But let not this fellow here 
know. Keep a watchful eye on him.” 

The soldier walked away to deliver his message. 

In a few minutes he returned. 
ea The Priuce will see you,” he said. “ You come 


This was said to Hume, who, with a knowing 
glance at his companion, passed away. 

Thé man of the gig sat down near the fire, where 
he was eyed somewhat suspiciously by those 
around, 

As he entered into conversation with them, how- 
ever, and seemed a good sort of fellow, they gra- 
dually abandoned their evil thoughts, and talxed 
freely as before. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ENCAMPMENT. 


Mranware, James Hume was conducted by the 
soldier through the groups until he arrived at a 
small chamber which time had respected more than 
tho rest. 

It had originally, no doubt, formed an entrance 
hall; but the space where the door had been was 
now filled up with bricks and mortar. 

No doubt the place had eerved lately for the 
abode of gipsies, or tramps of some kind; for when 
the Pretender and his friends arrived, there were 
marks where fires had been lit, and a knife or two, 
and other utensils, had been abandoned asif ina 
hurried flight. 

The Prince was seated on a block of fallen ma- 
sonry as Hume made his appearance. 

Ho eyed the new-comer with some enriosity. 

“T was told,” hesaid, “ that I was to expect Mac- 
donald.” 

Hume smiled. 

“T am well disguised,” he said, 
highness knows me not.” 

As he spoke, he drew off his wig, and allowed to 
fall over his shoulders his long waving hair. 

The Prince gazed at him in admiration. 

“Macdonald,” he cried, extending to him his 
hand, “you aro an invaluable friend; your dis- 
guises are wonderful.” 

Macdonald bowed over the hand held out to him, 
and raised it to his lips. 

He was a thorough courtier. 

“T am delighted that I please you, my Prince,” 
he said—“ most delighted.” 

“ When may we expect your reinforcement ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“How many are thero of you?” 

“One hundred.” 

“ And the Laird of Fernshaw's tenantry, when do 
they jsin?” 

“ To-morrow also” 

“ How many are there of them ?” 

“T know not; a goodly number, I belicve, led 
by « brave leader.” 

The Prince thought awhile. 

“ That fellow who came with you, who is he?” 

“T was waiting your highness’s loisure to tell 
you. He is an arrant knave; hecalls himself Mac- 
farlane, but his name is Donald Mc Alpine. Until 
a few days since he wes one of my band; he has 
now deserted, and is a spy of the enemy’s.” 

Tho Prince flushed. 

“So soon ?” he said; “betrayed so soon ?” 

Macdonald spoke again. 

“No, my Prince, you are not betrayed,” he said; 
“you might have been, but you arosaved. This 
man is a despicablo fellow, and comes hither in 
order to discover your movements.” 

“How did you discover him?” asked Sir Robert 
Campbell, who was standing near tho Prince. 

“You will remember, Sir George,” he eaid, “that 
before leaving the Prince at Leith, I told his high- 
ness that I would proceed at once to my home in 
the mountains, and give the nocessary orders to my 
men. I did so. When I arrived there, I found 
that Mc Alpine was absent, and one of my nen, 
who suspected him, traced him to the house of the 
Laird of Kilcreggie, who is well known to be an 
enemy to the Prince.” 

Tho Prince interrupted him. 

““An enemy!” he murmured; “And why an 
encuy to me, whom he has never seen ?” 


“since your 
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Macdonald shook his head. 

“T know not, my Prince, but so it is!” ho ex- 
claimed. “Well, as I was saying, this rascally fellow, 
after being in long converse with the Laird of Kil- 
creggie, left for Edinburgh. 

“My messenger returned to me in haste, with 
the tidings that he was on the road to the capital. 

“T suspected the traitor at once, and determincd 
to watch him. 

“ Hastily giving the necessary orders to Matthow 
Ferguson, my lieutenant, I assumed this disguise, 
and pursued him. 

“I kept him in sight until he arrived in Edin- 
burgh. 

* Here he had further communication with per- 
sors antagonistic to your interests; and this night 
he set off in the driving rain for your place of 
concealiuct. 

“T overtovk him on the road—got into conver- 
sation with him—assured myself that I had net 
missed my man—and ultimately, at the inn where 
we stopped to rest, he offered me a third of a large 
sum which is to be his if he delivers into the hands 
of the Earl of Northumberland such information as 
will lead to your defeat.” 

“* And how does he propose to do this ?” 

“ By remaining in the camp and acting the spy. 
Then, on the evening prior to your march, he will 
make his escape, and report your intended move- 
ments to the enemy.” 

The Prince turned angrily to the gentlemen 
round him. 

“ This fellow had best be shot,” he said,—" shot 
at once!” 

“Excuse me, my Prince,” cried Macdonald. 
“Excuse me for asuggestion. I think, on the con- 
trary, that it will be botter to allow him to remain 
—to permit me to preserve my disguise, and lead 
him to a spot where he will overlicar a sham con- 
ference between you and your friexds. Then let 
him make good his escaps, and carry his illusory 
intelligence to our eneniies, Foar not but wo shell 
be enabled to punish him ultimately.” 

“ Macdonald's advice is good, your hiizhness,” said 
Sir Robert Campbell. “ This would enable us to 
make a moveu:cut towards Rodney Pridge, and seize 
upon the tent of Sheerburn. Wo shall there be better 
able to treat with our enewies, and proclaim the now 
kingdom.” 

“T agreo, with you,” exclaimed Prince Charles 
Edward. “I myself approve cf Macdonald's sug- 
gestion. What say you, gentlemen?” 

There was a general assent among these around 
him. 

“ Good, then: it shall be so,” returned the Prince. 
“ For tho time, then, wo will call you James Hume.” 

“T will retire, now,” said Macdonald, “or my 
companion will suspect something. You will see 
him, I presume 

“Yes: send the traitor in.” 

The Prince spoke bitterly. 

“Remember, your highness,” he said, “ you must 
not allow him to know that you have had any in- 
formation respecting him.” 

The Prince smiled. 

“You have little faith in my prudence,” he said, 
“but rest assured I will not spoil this transaction. 
Good-night to you, Macdonald--serd the fellow 
in.” 

Archibald Macdonald then withdrew from the 
presence of the Priuce, and apprvaching tho fire 


-where Macfarlane sat, addressed hin cheerily. 


It was diamond cut diamond. 

The decciver was being deceived. 

“ Macfarlano,” said Archie, “‘ your turn is come.” 

Robert Macfarlane rose eaerly. 

He was anxious to sce the Prince—to gaze upom 
the face of the man he was about to betray. 

“ You have been a long time with hiw,” said he. 

“Yos: the Prince suspected me.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Of being a spy, I think.” 

Macfarlaue turned colour. 

“Do you really think so?” he asked, in an uncer- 
tain voice—a voice which betrayed his fear more 
than his pallor. 

“ Yes, Ido; but since we aro in tho camp of the 
enemy, We niust not lose courage. Go now, or you 
will rouse more suspicion than ever.” 

Macfarlane proceeded with unsteady gait, with 
the soldier who led him into the presence of the 
Prince. 

Charles Edward had by this tirne schooled himself 
for his task, and received the traitor with affability. 

“ You wish to join my army, Robert Macfarlane.” 
said. 

* Yes, yonr Majesty.” 

* Who told you that you would find me here?” 
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The question took the traitor somewhat by sur- 
738, 
Nevertheless he answered readily I heard it in 
Etinburgh.” 

“From whom ?” 

“ From some soldiers.” 

The Prince saw the man was lying. 

Yet what could he do? 

“Very well,” he said, ‘I accept your service as I 
have that of your companion. For the present I 
bave done with you.” 

Macfarlane bowed and retired. 

“An arrant knave!—a wretched, treacherous 
villain!” murmured the Prince, as he laid himself 
down on the ground. “ We will sleep now, gentlo- 
mon—the morning may bring about us sume more 
of these carrion birds.” 

The next day nevertheless passed quictly. 

As soon as the shades of evening fell, however, 
the moor became alive with many bodies, and one 
after another the Fernshaw tenautry passed the sen- 
tries and thronged round the castle. 

After them came the outlaws—a wild, ill-clad, 
but well-armed band. 

As the Prince locked on, and saw them pouring 
ia, and heard the tramp of their feet and the ring of 
their arms, he for the first time felt the pride of 
covalty. 

ft was not to bo wondered at. 

No man could look wumoved upon a large body 
ef men whom he lucw to be er:ac-] aud ready to 
in his cause. 

‘che shrubberics and wooded glades near the 
eastle were now full of soldiors. 

Miverything was row nearly ready for au onward 
>vement, and Robert Macfarlane was constantly 
on the alert to catch the information he so much 
voted. 

To and anothor were the only unquiet sonls in 
40 Camp. 

This other was @ young man who had entered 
e ‘th the outlavwa. 

Ho was rather short, with light curly hair, blue 
eyes, and an affoctionate face altogether. 

His features were well seconded by his form, 
«hich was quite dissimilar to that of a man. 

Indeed from the soft undulations of the figure, 
exd the delicacy of the skin, as it was shown in that 
,art of the leg left bare between the stocking and 
tce Grawers of the Highland dress, it was evident 
tiat this youth was nothing more nor less than a 
gir! in disguise. 

Each man there, looked forward with joy to the 
day of action as a day which would place them on 
the stepping stone to fortune. 

Lut these two were miserable. 

Did they know each other? 

Were they acting in concert ? 

This could not be, for the one was Donald 
3'cAlpine, and the girl was Maggie Macpherson. 

The question was, why was she there at all? 

The rebel troops were too busy with their own 
eTairs to take any cognisance of her disguise; and 
to the brave girl escaped the thousand dangers of 
wer position—dangers which she thought as nothing, 
reside the fac. that she was carrying out her heart's 
vost wish. 

It was Macdorald who first discovered her identity. 

She was lying asleep, with her head un a stono; 
the rays of the early morning sun were stream- 
.-g over her golden hair, her delicate features, and 
finely moulded limbs. 

She was awakened by his genily shaking Ler, and 
eho stared confusedly at him. 

“ Magzie.” he said, “why are you here ?” 

Bhe glanced at him in surprise, and then blushed 

In spite of his disguise she knew him. 

. oy me, Maggie,” he repeated, “why are you 
sere 

“TI might ask you, Archibald Macdonald,” she 
suswered, “ why you aro in disguise ?” 

“Tam hero in disguise, in order to circumvent 
:h9 plans of that arch traitor—the man you are here 
watch over.” 

She flushed crimson. 

“‘T aro not here to ssek him,” she cricd, “ho has 
‘eft the band, and I regret him not. I knew ho was 
« traitor. Iam here to watch over one whom ho 
would destroy.” 

To the mind of Archie Macdonsld, at once was 
ggested the idea that she loved the Prince. 

‘Teil me then, Maggie,” he persis.ed, “why you 
«re here.” 

“Oh! think anything— believe anything!” she 
cried. clasping her hands in extreaty, ‘but let me 

tay—i:t me stay.” 


(To be continued.) 


ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


, 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 
BY A CANADIAN. 


How sweet it seemed! I must certainly have been 
fifteen, and yet I had not passed a day in the country 
since my earliest recollection until now. Rising with 
the sun, I eagerly set out, like some wild bird just re- 
leased from captivity, over the green pastures and 
bright blooming meadows, now chasing the butterfly 
from flower to flower, now listening with raptured ears 
to some gay songster of the forest, as its sweet notes 
rung out upon the still morning air in rich and har- 
monious strains, 

On, on, I went, etopping to rest occasionally beside 
some eparkling brook, or to listen to its low, sweet 
murmuriogs, as it went dancing o’er its pebbly bed far 
down below me; and then roaming merrily on egain, I 
soon reached the dense, primeval forest. 

How my young heart bounded with delight as my 
ears were saluted with the strains of a thousand singing 
birds, or the sight of numerous nimble squirrela, chat- 
tering and scolding at my intrusion, as they leaped 
frora bough to bovzh before me. Oh, how diffcrent 
this seemed from my city home—that home which I 
had left only the morning before. No clatter of the 
world’s loud mechonism; no dust raised by tramping 
feet; no sharp echoes from angered voices—all seemed 
tranquility and bliss. 

Following along upon the mossy banks of a little 
brock that came stealthily out from the deep jungle of 
birch and hazel, watching the dancing wsvelets, or 
sailing mimic boasts upon its bright surface; and again 
getting excited with the leap of the lively trout, I went 
deep into the forest. At last, seeing a tree of inviting 
red plums, I started off in another direction, until the 
murmur of the prattling brook was left far in the dis- 
tance. 

But had I not gone far enough into the forest? 
Surely, the choral anthems from the feathered eongsters 
were not eo numerous here. Only the occasional 
chirp of cat-bird, or the hoarse caw of a crow in some 
far-off oak, were all that saluted my ears, save the low 
rustle of the green leaves, as the wiud swept gently 
through them. Turning about, I began slowly to wend 
my way homeward. I travelled on for perhaps an 
hour when, to my horror and amazement, I returned to 
the very spot I had started from. What could this 
mean? Was I indeed lost? 

With a heavy heart and a hurricd step again I set 
off, but with no better success than before. Over fallen 
and decaying trees, through tangled Lrushwood; now 
climbing to the top of some lofty hill, and again cross- 
ing low, marshy meadows, till at last, wet, weary and 
nearly exhausted, I threw myself upon the ground and 
gave up in despair. What should I do here alone in 
this deep, dark forest, no one to look on, no one to 
speak to; and perhaps, if not found, to die alone in 
solitude. Oh, why had I not heeded my uncle's advice, 
when he told me, the evening before, us I informed 
him I should visit the old woods in the morning, to be 
very careful and not to enter too far, as it was heavily 
wooded, covering nearly ten square miles of ground, 
and I, being unaccustomed to the woods might get lost. 
But it was now too late; repentance was useless. Again 
and again I shouted, but only received hollow echoes 
in reply. Oh, this was madness! What should I 
do? 

Again I rose and wandered about, going I knew not 
where. Now the fall of some tiny cataract strikes upon 
my ear like a thousand silver bells, and now the cool 
and inviting little grotto is disclosed to my weary gaze; 
but all are passed by unheeded. Home, home, ob! 
where is home! 

Thus the day wore away and night came on—not 
dark and tempestuous, but beautiful, sublime and lovely 
night. The full moon sailed through a cloudless sky 
in all her majestic splendour, pouring down her sweet, 
silver light upon all that vast wilderness, illuminating 
it nearly as light as day. Weary, sore, and nearly 
famished, I lay prostrate upon a little grassy mound, 
where the moon shone full on me. The shrill notes of 
a whippoorwill, or the hoarse hooting of an owl, oc- 
casionally echoed through the lonely forest, causing me 
to start suddenly and then fall back into some sad 
reverie. 

Thoughts of my kind parents, who were then, doubt- 
less, anxiously searching for me, seemed uppermost in 
my mind. All the ungrateful words or actions which, 
during my young life, I had used to them, bitterly 
crowded my memory. And then came thoughts of 
home, sad, bitter thoughte. Oh, how I longed tostand 
once more under that sheltering roof, where I had 
passed s0 many happy hours. Should I ever, or was I 
indeed doomed to die there alone ? 

With these sad thoughts, working stil] eadder pic- 
tures in my brain, I at last fell into a restless sleep. 
But I slept not long; a noise—a strange, unearthly 
tvoize—brought me tremblingly to a sitting posture. 
Lovkitg around J saw right that almost truze my 


j 


blood, and which is before my mental vision now, ae 
clearly as it was before my mortal vision then, and 
which I shall carry as vividly to my grave. 

At the distance of perhaps a rod from me, crouching 
upon all fours like a wild beast, was a form—a human 
form, whether possessing the soul or not. Its head was 
of monstrous size, upon which was great shocks of 
bristling red hair, that spread out every way, and rolled 
shaggily down over a low, receding forehead, and 
joined with long, shaggy eyebrows above eyes that 
were large, wild, black, and fiery. There was but little 
nose, the face just there seemed to be hollow and skull- 
like; but there were high, protruding cheek-bones, 
covered with a withered and hairy skin. The mouth 
was immensely large, with thick, flabby lips, and tre- 
mendous jaws, resembling those of some wild beast; 
while the lower part of the face was covered with a 
kind of reddish, nairy beard, that hung low down upor 
the breast. And now it slowly rose to a standing poe- 
ture, revealing to my horrified gaze a body, tall, naked, 
and bony, covered all over with a thick, bristling, red- 
dish hair, with long, bony arms, which he would madly 
flourish in the air about him. 

In an instant the blood rushed to my heart, my 
whole nervous system relaxed, and the perspiration of 
terror streamed from every pore. I could neither 
move nor speak, but, like one spell-bound, I sat as 
though rooted to the spot. At last, with those wild, 
fiery eyes still xed upon me, which seemed to scorch 
the inmost depths of my very soul, it began slowly, 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, to draw nearer and 
nearer tome, On, on it came, till its long, claw-like 
fingers seemed almost to touch me, when, mustering aJJ 
my terrified energies, I gave a long, appalling scream. 
With a shrill, mocking, demoniac laugh, that almost 
curdled my blood, he turned and bounded away inte 
the forest, and I sank unconscious to the ground. 

When I returned to consciousness I was at my uncle's 
house, and my friends were anxiously standing s7ound 
my bed. My father and uncle, accompanied dy some 
of the neighbours, were searching for me when I hsé 
seen the horrid monster, and, hearing me shriek, had 
thus learned my whereabouts. 

After I told them what I had seen, my uncle said,— 
‘*T once saw the same, but whether it be man, 
fiend, or hobgoblin, is more than I can tell.” 

But on a recent visit there I heard of a dangerous 
wild man being seen, hurted, and captured in that re- 
gion, who, from the @escription given, I have always 
believed to be the sme awful being that nearly scared 
the life out of me when I was lost in the woods, 


e KNOCKING OUT TEETH, FOR BEAUTY. 


Att the Batoka tribes follow the curious custom of 
knocking out the upper front teeth at the age of pu- 
berty. This is done by both sexes; and though the 
under teeth. being relieved from the attrition of the 
upper, grow long and somewhat bent out, and 
thereby cause the under lip to protrude in a most un- 
sightly way, no young woman thinks herself accoin- 
plished until she has got rid of the upper incisors. 
This custom gives all the Batoka an uncouth, old- 
man-like appearance. Their laugh is hideous, yet 
they are so attached to it, that even Sebituane wae 
unable to eradicate the practice. He issued orders 
that none of the children living under him should be 
subjected to the custom by their parents, and disobe- 
dience to his mandates was usually punished with 
severity; but, notwithstanding this, the children 
would appear in the streets without their incisors, and 
no one would confess to the deed. When questioned 
respecting the origin of this practice, the Batoka reply 
that their object is to be like oxen, and those who 
retain their teeth they consider to resemble zebras. 
Whether this is the true reason or not, it is difficult to 
say; but it is noticeable that the veneration for oxen 
which prevails in many tribes, should here be asao~ 
ciated with hatred to the zebra as among the Bak- 
wains; that this operation is performed at the same 
age that circumcision is in other tribes; and that here 
the ceremony is unknown. The custom is so uni- 
versal that a person who has his teeth is considered 
ugly, and occasionally when the Batoka borrowed my 
looking-glass, the disparaging remark would be made 
respecting boys or girls who still retained their teeth, 
‘Look at the great teeth!” Some of the Makololo 
give a more facetious explanation of the custom: they 
say that the wife of a chief having in a quarrel bitten 
her husband’s hand, he, in revenge, ordered her front 
teeth to be knoeked out, and all the men in the tribe 
followed his example ; but this does not explain why 
they afterwards knocked out their own. The women 
here are in the habit of piercing the upper lip, and 
gradually enlarging the orifice until they can insert # 
shell. The lip then appears drawn out beyond the 
perpendicular of the nose, and gives them a most un- 
gainly aspect, Sekwebu remarked, “These women 
wart to make their mouths like those of ducks.” Thie 
custom prevails throughout the country of the Maravi, 
and no one could see it without confessing that fashion 
had never «umen to @ freak more mad.— Living- 
Sle, 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


TRE EARL OF MALMESDURY. 


eAx.c3 Howarp Harris, Earl of Malmesbury, and, 
adds “Lodge's Peerage,” “ Viscount Fitzharris, of 
Rerun Court, county Southampton, and Lord 
Malmesbury, Baron of Malmesbury, county of 
Wilts, in the peerage of Great Britain, P.C., D.C.L., 
Colonel of the Hants Militia Artillery,” was born 
on the 25th of March, 1807. He was educated at 
Eton, from whence he went to Oxford, where, in 
128, he took his bachelor’s degree. 

In 1841 he was returned M.P. for Wilton, and a 
tew months after, taking his seat in the House of 
Commons, he succeeded to the title of Earl Malmes- 
bury, on the death of bis 
father, the second earl of 
that mame. His grand- 
tather, the first Earl, was 
the well-known diploma- 
tist, who obtained the 
peerage as a reward for 
«tiicial services. The dia- 
ries and correspondece 
* hich he left hohiud were 
elited by the present earl. 
it was ihe indication on 
i‘: part of a literary taste, 
wuich, we believe, pointed 
him out as eligible for 
the appointment of Trus- 

of the British Mu- 


During the Corn Law 
League, and after the 
passing of Sir Robert 
Peel’s measure, he was 
one of the most ardent 
amongst the protection- 
ists; and afterwards 
ranked by the side of the 
Conservatives. 

On the formation of 
the Derby Cabinet, in 
February, 1352, Lord 
Malmesbury was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and 
brought forward, in his 
official capacity, the“ Sur- 
render of Criminals ” Bill, 
« most objectionable mea- 
cure, which, after being 
read a second time in the 
House ef Lords, he was 
forced to withdraw. The 
reason he gave for taking 
this course was that a new 
Law of Extradition had 
just been passed in 
France, which appears 
to give the French Go- 
vernment a new and dan- 
gerous latitude in the 
claims it might make for 
the surrender of any ac- 
cused parties, whether or 
not its own subjects. 
Upon that ground the 
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LET YOUR WIFE KNOW YOUR CIRCUM- 

STANCES. 

Ir is a custom too common with the men of the 
world to keep their families in utter ignorance of 
the situation of their business. The wife knows 
nothing—has not even an idea of the amount of 
her husband’s fortune, whether it is to be counted 
by thousands or tens of thousands, What can a 
woman kept in such ignorance learn? She spends, 
as a matter of course, all he gives her to spend, with 
the full confidence that when tiat is gone, and she 
asks for it, he will give her more. If an unmarried 
woman works, sho may go with a bold, unblushing 
face and demand her wages; but a wife can demand 
nothing, her claim is only for bare necessity ; and I 


have sometimes thought that generous men, on that 


WHAT IS A MILE? 


WE think that the question of “ What is a mile?” a 
question which promises to swallow up in interest 
all other questions that as yet remain uuanswereL 
should be settled as soon as possible; for, until it i» 
settled, we shall never be able to arrive at a proper 
settlement of cab fares. This settlonicni is due, nor 
only to the persons who ride in cals, Lut to thoge 
who drive them, for there are so many varictios of 
a mile, and so many different ways of measuring it, 
that it is impossible to say which is the right one. 
For instance, if a young lady goes round the 
corner of the street in which she lives, she comes 
home quite fatigued, and “is sure she Las walked 
more than a mile.” If a husband is dragged—a 
little against his wiil--to a certain street where 
there happens to be a 
bonnet shop, though it ie 
not more than twenty 
yards, he is morally cer- 
tain that “he has to 
taken a mile out of bis 
way, if he has been take. 
an inch.” It is curivus 
the number of miles tha: 
a mother-in-law has 
walked, when sve 
desirous, poor creature, 
of havingacab. Besides, 
miles vary so much. A 
wistress’3 mile is gene- 
rally very different from 
servant’s—a master's 
toaclerk’s. Auctioneers 
miles are proverbially 
very short ones 
they are describing a pro- 
perty as being not mow 
than an “omnibus dis 
tance from town,” or, 
when they are cnlarg:..: 
upon the merits of a villa 
that is “only an ersy 
drive from a railway cia- 
tion.” Travellers’ 
on contrary, ere 
generally very long 
You will hear a delicaw 
yourg man, who has just 
returned from a peces- 
trian tour, boast of hav- 
ing walked his “two 
thousand miles,” just as 
if be had trailed a je- 
dometer behind him, aod 
measured every inch of 
the road. Panoramas, 
also, have a very elastis 
method of stretching ou: 
a mile, which cab-drivers 
would doubtless not ob- 
ject to adopt as theirowu 
particular stardard of 
measurement. They talk 
very glibly of being 
“three miles long,” 
whereas, if the distance 
came to be measured, it 


would probably turn out 


to be no more than hali. 


There is another deti- 


Dill was withdrawn, and 


ciency, too, that fre- 


Lord Brougham said that 


“nothing could be more 


quently occurs with the 


satisfactory than this 


course, and nothing could 


be more complete than 
the justification of the 
noble Earl for so act- 
ing.” 

On the overthrow of the Derby Ministry, he, of 
course, retired with it, but on its return to power in 
February, 1858, he again took the office of Foreign 
Secretary, under the Earl of Derby. 

Lord Malmesbury married, in April, 1830, Lady 
Emma Bennet, daughter of the Earl of Tankerville, 
but has no issue. His brother, the Hon. Edward 
Alfred John Harris, born in 1808, entered the Royal 
Navy, became captain, and Chargé dAffaires, and 
‘‘onsul-General at Chili. He married, in 1841, 
Luma, youngest daughter of the late Captain 
Samuel Chambers, R.N., and has seven children, 


the eldest, Edward James, born in 1842. The EarN 


of Malmesbury has another brother, the Hon. and 
Kev. Charles Amyard, Prebendary of Salisbury“ 
Le married the youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Edward O'Brien, an Irish baronet. He had one svn, 
vho died in hig seventh year. 


THE EARL OF MALMESLURBY. 


account, often were too indulgent, too fearful of 
letting a wife know the exact state of their tiuances. 
It’s all wrong. Husbaid and wife have a mutual 
interest ; every wife should know the exact stato of 
her husband's finances, understand his plans, and 
aid him, if possible, with her counsels, and then 
these terrible catastrophes would not so often bap- 
peu. Many a wife who is plunging her husband 
deeper and deeper into debt from ignorance, would, 
if she knew his enwbarrassments, be the first to re- 
trench, the first to save, and with true womanly 
sympathy and genorosity, help him to reinotate his 
falling fortunes. — Wusom. 


> 


To conquer fanaticism, you must tolerate it: the 
shuttlecock of religious difference soon falls to the 
ground, when there are no battledores to beat it 
backwards and forwarda 


mileage question. We 
have known a distance, 
that when a party first 
went over it, was only 
four or five miles, become 
suddenly increased to 
eight cr ten at least, when the same party—espe- 
cially if a dinuer-party—had to go over it again ou 
their way back. This difficulty had been felt so 
strongly at tines, that every one of the party has 
preferred—at that late hour—stopping where ke 
Was, instead of walking home at that distance 
These unnecessary difiiculties imperatively call for » 
speedy answer to the puzzling question “ What ie 
a mile?” for hitherto the question has been passed 
over by the police magistrates, from one parish to 
another, like a pauper, for the want of a setle 
ment. 


To be called a fool is bad enough; but a stutreres 
makes the thing worse by calling you @ foo-foo-foul. 

Wurst shame keeps watch, virtue is not wholly 
extinguished from the heart, nor will moderation be 
utterly exiled from the mind of tyrants. 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
MISTRESS CAMELFORD’S AGENT. 


“ Whom are you seeking?” This was addressed by 
Mistress Camelford to a servant who had looked 
info the rcom in which she was, at the time, seated. 

“ T beg perdon, madam,” responded the wan, “ but 
I thought Sir Jonas was in tlis apartment.” 

“ Whei is it, Simpson ?” asked Augusta. 

“There is a man who iusista on seeing the 
Baronet—as he says, ou a very important matter,” 
the servant replied. 

Mistress Camelford mused-- had this man any- 
thing to say concerning matters in which she was 
so deeply interested ? 

“T have told him,” the servant continued, “ that 
I could not at present trouble Sir Jonas; but the 
fellow will not budge.” 

“ What manner of man is he?” Augusta began, 
then,—“ never mind,” she said, hastily, as tho ser- 
vant was about to reply to her question,—* never 
mind—I will hear what this troublesome fellow 
would have.” 

The servant retired, aud presently returned, fol- 
lowed by a very tall, quecrly-shaped individual, 
who wore his peasant-like garments as if it was a 
great trouble to him to carry them, and looked as if 
be were dressed in clothes which some far stouter 
man had discarded. 

You would have said, that the garments had never 
been made for himsclf, for no tailor could have per- 
petrated such a terrible misfit. His figure was all 
twist and twirl, liso a corkscrew, and he limped, 
oue leg appearing chorter than the other. And for 
his faco—well, ho Lada straight, wide mouth, with 
a number cf small, thin lines and wrink'sa “bout it; 
and a determined cruelty lurked in every one of 
them. He had a very short, thick, snubbed nose, 
and an immensely long aud deeply seamed upper 
lip. His eyes were of no particular colour, but with 
one of them there was asliyiit cast, which added to 
the cunning and ferocity with which he constantly 
leered about him. When we have added, that he 
had thick, over-hanging eyebrows, aud hair, rough 
and matted, and that his fece was yellow and ca- 
daverous, we imagine tliat we have quite sufficiontly 
described this gentlemau’s appearance—his actions 
will presently speak for theu selves. 

When the servant had gone, Mistress Camelford 
said blandly to this visitor,—" Well my good man, 
what is it?” 

“Umph !” the fellow answered; “I don’t know 
that I’m sucha particularly good man,” and Augusta 
observed tho leer with which this was said, and 
was convinced that he was not by any meaus a 
good man. “But good or not good, I don’t see 
that that is any reasou why I should be crippled.” 

He did not seo it, but it wight be a reason, for all 
that. 

“ What is it you mean?” inquired Augus’e ; then 
immediately added, “ But, first of al, tcli me your 
name.” 


“ My name?” gaid tho visitor; and looked sus- 
piciously and half fearfully at Mistress Camelford, 
es if he had an idea that she were tho counse! for 
the prosecution, and about ¢> submit him to asevere 
cross-examination. 

“ Yes, your namo:” rep: augusta, smilingly 
and encouragingly. 

“Well—I’m not ashamed of my name—” and 
then he hesitated again, as if in reality he was 
ashamed of it, which he ought to have been, and 
more particularly of the man who bce it. 

Mistress Augusta smiled even more encouragingly 
ou him than before. 

*Well~my namo is Adam Burford!” and the 
fellow at last shot it forth, aud as if he had resolved 
desperately to dare the worst that could come of 
the avowal. 

Adam Burford?” repeated Augusta. 

“Yes—you know nothing of me, 1 don’t sup- 
pose,” and he leered with suspicious inquiry on his 
questioner, “ but you know my wife.” 

“True, certainly; I romember,” Augusta said, 
reflectively. 

“ She has often been employed about the man- 
cion here. Miss Rosalie was always very partial to 
ber,” said Burford. “ Yos, she was, very partial to 
her, and has often given her little odd bits of money ;” 
—which he had taken from his wife and wasted in 


debauchcry, while she was almost starving at 


home,—Adam Burford might have added, but, how- 
ever, did not. 

“ Oh, certainly; remember her perfectly. As 
you say, Rosalie was very fond of her, and was the 
cause that she was here so very often,” Mistress 
Camelford said, thoughtfully—for, indeed, while say- 
ing this, she was thinking, and very deeply, of a 
very important matter, which afterwards came to 

a But Miss Rosalie hasn’t sent for her here for a 
very long time, I am sure I don’t know why,” 
grumbled Burford. 

But Mistress Camelford could understand the 
why and the wherefore Burford’s wife had not been 
at the mansion since—well, since Rosalie’s secret 
marriage—and Augusta bit her thin lips, and 
ground her teeth as she reflected on this reason. 

“Margaret Burford was a remarkably pleasant 
woman,” Mistress Camelford next said. 

“ And with a very comely face, and stilla young 
woman, is she not?” Augusta added, in a tone of 
indifferent inquiry. 

“ Well, not very young, nor yet very old,” Adam 
Burford replied. ‘Sho is three years younger than 
I am, and I am forty-five.” . 

“ Really,” muttered Augusta, quite mechanically ; 
for she was again in deep thought, and had not 
heard the last answer. 

She was wondering how it had come to pass that 
the pleasant and comely Margaret Burford had ever 
become the wile of the absolutely hideous man who 
was standing there before ber. 

Mistress Camelford might as well have wondered 
how it was that she herself had become the wife of 
old Martin Camelfoxd 

She should hawe been the last to feel astonished 
at beholding an idkassorted couple. 

Margaret had been a poor peasapt girl, and 
Adam Lurford thg son of a well-to-do, farmer— 
never handsome, as may be imagimed; yet had 
Burford been a smart young fellow, with very plca- 
sant manners, which had goon caused Margaret to 
forget that the man who was so assiduously paying 
court to her was anything but an Adonig. Besides, 
would not his father set him up in a fem as soon 
as ever ho took a wife,and would it nog bea capital 
match for poor Mangaret ? 

Sut, alas! soon after his marriage with Mangarct, 
Adam Burford fell iato bad company; gambled him- 
self and Lis waifeimto poverty; waadisowned by hia 
father, and sank lower and lower in a world in 
which he might have risen to am ample compe- 


tence. 

‘Lhe very little good about him wag dominated 
by the evil, which had a threefold strength when it 
did @igplay itself, because for so long time it had 
been reeting undisturbed, 

He soon came to care nothing as to how hie wife 
fared so long he himself waa not pinched; and 
that he would net be, and was not partigular as to 


It had truck Mistresa Camelford that auch a 
woman, ag Margaret Burford could not be made en- 
tirely the slave of the wretched object thea before 
her; 80 sho ssi after awhile, with seeming carc- 
lessness : 

“TI have often fancied, when looking on your 
wife, that she wag not a women to be easily sub- 
dued ?” 

“ She’s tame enough with me,” growled Marga- 
ret’s husband. “She has long given up trying 
either to lead or drive me, and now she knows that 
what I say must be—must beemand there’s an end 
of that.” 

Mistress Camelford was pleased to hear Burford 
talk thus; but sho did not tell him 60, but what 
sho did say was: 

“You said something, just now, abcut having 
been crippled for life—what did you mean ?” 

“What did [ mean?” said Burford, savagely. 
“Look here!” and he limped backwards and for- 
wards before Mistress Camelford, who said : 

“ Yes, I sce you aro lame, but ” 

tell you,” interrupted Adam, and proceeded. 
“One night, last January, when it was so dark 
you couldn't see your hand before you, I happened 
to be groping my way round tho mansion to get to 
the road—it’s a near cut from my cottage, you 
know ?” 

Yes; Mistress Camclford did happen to know tho 
situation of Burford’s cottage. 

“Well!” Adam resumed; “just as I was passing 
by the wing of this house which, as the story runs, 
is haunted by somebody's ghost, a window was 
thrown open, aud a man tumbled down close 
against me. I was yretty rong then, and I laid 


hands on b'm; for, I says to myself, ‘a fellow can’t | 
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have been doing any good that comes bundling out 
of a window in this style.’ I know all about 
that. 

Augusta smiled; she had no doubt that he did 
know all about it. 

“But if 1 was strong,” her present agrecable 
companion went on; “ that fellow, whoever ho was, 
was a precious deal stronger. I clung fast to him, 
but he whirled me round and round, and, at last, 
shook me of, and I fell headlong down into the 
hollow hard by, and was stunned and lost mj 
senses for I don’t know how long.” 

“ Poor fellow!” sighed Avgusta, with pretend 
compassion. 

“When my senses was restored to me,” Bur 
ford resumed; “I tried to get up and walk away 
but I couldn’t do nothing of the eort; for, as I vors 
soon found out, my leg was broke; and so, there I 
lay through the long night, in awful pain, and 
perished with cold. I was too weak and faint to 
shout, and if I could have done it, nobody would 
have heard me. I knew that, so I didn’t try; for I 
should only have made myself worse.” 

“How very dreadful!” murmured Augusta, and 
she applied her handkerchief to her face, as if to 
wipe away tears which she had not the slightest in- 
tention to shed. 

But Burford was, as she wished him to be, im- 
posed on by her seeming sympathy, and expressed 
his opinion, that it was very good of her. 

And then he went on to tell her, that a peakant 
passing along in the early morning of the following 
day, had heard his groans ; help was got, and he 
was carried home, and had narrowly escaped with 
his life; had been months in recovering; and had 
only now, at last, been able to drag himself so far 
from his own cottage as to reach the Baronet’s 
mansion. 

“ And lock at me again,” he concluded; “an ema- 
ciated cripple. The doctor says, I shall limp all my 
life.” 

‘* And you were, I presume, very poor in pocket 
when this accident occurred to you?” Auguste 
inquired. 

“ TTadn’t a shilling,” was the reply. 

“Oh! if I had but known!” sighed the widow, 
looking more pityingly than ever on the man; and 
next asked him,—‘* Whatever could you do in 60 
dreadful an emergency ?” 

‘I did nothing,” was the answer, “but lie week 
after week on my bed, and groan. How could 1? 
But I said to Margaret, says I, ‘I don’t mean to die 
this turn; and if I don’t have everything as I 
ought to have, so long as I am bad, it will be the 
worse for you when I get well again, that’s all.’ ” 

Then, as if (geling that he had spoken to his r 
wife.in the most proper manner, and had desired 
nothing unreasonable, he said, addressing Mrs. 
Oamelford : 


“Tf aman can’t support himself, well or ill, it’s 
his wife's place to support him, ain’t it ?” 

“ Certainly!” was the reply to his question. 

“T should think so!” growled Burford. “ Else 
what does 8 man marry for?” 

“Precisely!” said Augusts. And thon—‘ And 
did your wife ad 

“She asked me how it was to be done?” an- 
swered Adam, understanding what Augusta had 
been about tosay. “ Yes, she asked me how it was 
to be done? and I said, that was her business, only 
it must be done; and it was done.” 

And so this good husband was, as he now cz~ 
pressed himself, perfectly satisfied. 

The truth was, that Margaret Burford, whess 
acquaintance we shall very shortly make, had gons 
from house to house, and, for her own cake, had 
obtained that aid which was necessary to Ler huse 
band, who was too well known to be an object o2 
sympathy to any. 

And Rosalie’s purse-strings had been drawn for 
Margaret Burford, although Mistress Camelfor: 
knew it not. To the latter lady, Margarct had rv 
thought of epplying for assistance, because she fet 
convinced it would have been refused. 

There was a short silence between these twe ; 
Mistress Camelford reflected for a few moments, er 4d 
then said abruptly,—‘“ Why were you from your 
home on that cold and dark January night?” 

Tho man hesitated, and leered with his odd eyes 
curiously at his interrogator. 

“ Well, I—I don’t exactly remember; but——” 

Mistress Camelford looked him through and 
through with her cold and piercing gaze as next 
she said,—“‘ It was only because you saw the man 
of whom you have spoken quitting our house 60 
strangely and suspiciously, that you laid violont 
hands upon him?” 

Adam Burford leered more horribly than ever. 
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“* What else should he want with the man?” He 
asked his questioner in a very bullying tone, with 
which the young widow did not seem at all of- 
fended. 

Only she looked harder than ever at the man be- 
fore her, and her thin live parted with a meaning 
smile,and Burford’s odd e7as oil beneath her glance; 
and he was growing nervous and restless in his 
present company. 

Mistross Camelford was not mistaken in her 
thoughts of this man, who bad, in reality, left his 
bome on that very dark January night, resolved to 
waylay any traveller whom it might be his luck to 
encounter; he only feared there would be uo tra- 
veller abroad on that night, go ill adapted for jour- 
neying, but so well fitted for deeds such as Burford 
contemplated performing—there could be no fear of 
recognition from those whom he should rob, for ruf- 
fian as the follow was, we should do hira wrong, to 
say that any thought of more and worso than rob- 
bery was in his mind. 

The man whom Burford had caught descending 
from a window of Sir Jonas Uathborne’s mansion, 
would prove an casy victim, he thought, since that 
man, >hoever he might be, could have had no law- 
ful business there, and so would readily yivld his 
money, if ouly to purchase silence froma hig ag- 
sailant. 

But we have seen how greatly, to his own cost, 
Adam Burford had been mistaken, and that Gre- 
sham, when grappled with, had allowed no opportu- 
nity for parley. 

“ And now let me ask why you are come hither?” 
said Augusta. 

“Ta seo Sir Jonas Rathborne; to tell him that 
some young gentleman is in the habit of dropping 
from the windows of bis mansion on to the shoulders 
of passers by; to ask for some compensation for 
having been cripplod for life in trying to secure a 
fellow who certainly could be after nothing honest, 
and lastly, and above all,” 


—cried Burford, now raising 
his voiceand leering and scowling 80 ferociously, 
that even Mistress Camelford almost trembled, as 
then she looked upon hin— 

“ Yes, lastly, and above all,” he repeated, “to dis- 
cover whom it is I have to thank for a brokea leg, 
and for being compelled to lie in my bed aud waste 
away till the clothes that used to fit nicely are now 
like sacks upon me, and as I walk I am compelled 
to hold them fast to keep them on my shrunken 
limbs at all.” 

“You have not then discovered the name of the 
man from whom you received your hurts ?” Mistress 
Camelford inquired. 

‘*No---no; I wish I had—I wish I had!” Rar- 
ford growled, and limped about the room. Then, 
suddenly, as he stopped near to Augusta, he shouted, 
entirely forgetting where and with whom he was, 
and dashing hia fist upon one of the tables,—* Dat 
will find out—I will, somehow, before loug, learn 
e$o the fellow was—I will !” 

You shall,” Aucusts said, quietly. 

“Can you tell me?” 

“T can!” 

“Then do tell me, and make of me your slave, 
your abject slave, now and for ever!” 

He bent forward, his hands clasped entreatingly 
towards Mistress Camelford, his features horribly 
distorted from even their natural and all-suflicient 
ugliness, his odd eyes rolling wildly and eccentri- 
cally, aud the already cadaverous hue of his face 
deepening every moment. 

Surely, no woman in the world, save only Mis- 
tress Caruelford, could at that moment have looked 
so calmiy~ . did she, on the hideous object confront- 
ing her; but that lady appeared perfectly delighted, 
and smiled her gratification. 

Of course Augusta had not been long in under- 
standing that it was Arthur Gresham who had made 
of the ruffian before her, ‘a cripple for life.’ 

“Strive to moderate this excessive rage, and 
listen to mo,” the widow said, very quietly; aud 
then waited, without speaking, till Adam Burford 
had grown calm again, which was not without an 
effort, and not till several minutes had elapsed. 

And then Mistress Camelford spoke again. 

“You promise that you will listen to me coolly 
aud reasonably ?” 

Burford nodded, and leered the astonishment 
which he could but feel, concerning all that was 
passing now botween the Baronet’s niece and him- 
elf 


“You are very poor, and would have money ?” 
Augusta paused: for a reply, and Adam Burford 
again nodded approvingly. 

Then the widow added, with strong emphasis,— 
* And revenge on the man from whom you have re- 


eeived your hurts ?” 
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Burford shook in every limb, and limped one step 
towards Augusta, again, no doubt, about to break 
out with loud ravings; bat the lady held up her 
finger warningly, and he limped back again, and 
ounce more nodded, without saying a word. 

“You have not, I imagine, @ very scrupulous con- 
science ?” 

A derisive grin was Augusta's answer to that 
question. It satisfied her, and she resumed— 

Money vou shall have!” 

One of Burford’s eyes fixed itscif inquiringly 
on Mistress Camelford’s unruflied face, and the other 
seemed looking intently into a distant corner of the 
room. 

* And you shall have, too, your revenge on the 
man who "and Mistress Camelford paused in 
her speech, and pointed to Burford’s crippled leg. 

Yurford was now again about to break forth, but 
Augusta again raised her finger warninely, aud the 
rutiian was, 28 before, forthe mornent tamed. 

‘Bot your revenge must take the shapo into 
which I shall please to form it,” pursued Augusta. 

“ Will you promise me it shall bo a revenze with 
which I may be, well contented ?” Adam eagerly iu- 
guired. 

And Mistress Camelford promised that her new 
and highly creditable acquaintance should have no 
reason to complain concerning that; and her new 
acquaintance expressed himself as Lighly satisfied 
with the assurance he had received. 

“]T may have mch for you to do,” the widow next 
said ; “and shall deal liberally with you in the 
matter of paymont for your svrvices, so long as I 
may depend on your fidelity.” 

“Give me my revenge on that man, and well 
supply me with money, and I will be true to you, 
and do your bidding, whatever you shall command. 
Yes,” ho repeated, with s diabolic and most expres- 
sive leer, ' whatever you may command !” 

“Good!” exclaimed Augusta, evidently well- 
pleased ; then, for the first time during her long 
conversation with this man, she rose from her chair, 
and, as she walked towards the door, said, “ Mollow 
me to my rooms, for here we should presently be 
interrupted by Sir Jonas; aud now that we have 
Come to an understanding with each other, I shall 
have much to say to you.” 

She sailed with quiet grandeur from the apart- 
ment, and Adam Jhurford, leering with his odd eyes, 
and limpiug with his odd Jegs, followed closely after 
her. 

Very long was the conference between these two 
beings, 80 dissimilar in every other respect, but so 
alike in the deformity of their hearts; and the firet 
resul's of their loug and secret conversation to- 

Aher were, that Adam Lurford left the mansion 

aggeringly, and jingiing money in his pockets, of 
wich he did not give bis wife a shilling, nor did he 
tell her, as may be supposed, whence nor from whom 
his nowly-arrived wealth had co:ne to him ; and so 
Margaret Purford was led to believe that ber hus- 
ban had beenconcerned in some robbery, of which, 
indeed, she knew hima to be perfectly capable. 

H had soon & new suit of clothes, of better fit 
and material than the scarecrow attire in which he 
wa first introduced to us; lived well, and having, 
in about three weeks, added very considerably to his 

eight and strength, he one morning quietly dis- 

ppeared from the neighbourhood, leaving uo word, 
not even with his wife, whither Le had gone. 

Dut tho reader must be told that Adam Purford 
was on his way to Italy, aud thither it is necessary 
we should accompany Lim. 

It was to Plorence Adam Burford was bound; 
and, having arrived there, he at once set himself to 
work to obtalu information ecuncerning Arthur 
Gresham, which information he did svon obtain, 
and with which be was well pleased. 

He discovered that Gresham had not yet left 
Florence; ferreted out his residence, and contrived 
to make acquaintance with one of the artist's 
Vants; and scon had an opportunity, himself uuseen, 
of looking upon the artist himself. 

Arthur Gresham was now but a ghost of his 
former self. His wound having long before en- 
tirely healed, he had flown to his ease}, labouring 
almost unceasingly, day and night, with tho hope 
somewhat to lessen the pain of that other and far 
more terrible wound which bad been struck at his 
heart, and which no physician—not even Time itsclf, 
that greatest of all physicians fcr those stricken as 
had been Arthur, could ever have the power to 
solace. 

Adam Burford’s odd eyes rolled gleefully, and he 
chuckled with delight as he watched Gresham, and 
saw his worn and haggard features, his listless gait 
and necligent attire, and every other sign about 
him which furnished proof of tho undying 
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baring had fallen upon the poor young husband’s 
cart. 

He had been made to believe that his darling 
Rosalie, and the little child whose coming had been 
80 anxiously awaited, were lost to him for ever, 
and with their supposed departure fled from him 
also all those fondly-hoped-for joys which had 
seemed 60 smilingly to beckon him towards the 
future ; gone from him repose of body and sweet 
tranquility of mind for ever—oh, for ever—so long 
as that life he was so anxious now to lose, should 
last to him, 

From the servant whose acquaintance he had so 
cunningly made, Mistress Camelford’s agent learned 
that Gresham had no intention, even if the way 
were free to him, had indeed no wish now, to return 
to England; and, in good truth, the servant believed 
it would be many a day ere his master would have 
the desire, or would be able, to summon sufficient 
courage for his return thither. 

How delighted was Adam Burford to hear all 
this? aud how much more than delighted would 
his lagy eraployer be when she could feel entirely 
assured that the wretched piece of work sho was 
endeavouring, with her newly-appointed agent's 
aid, to accomplish, would receive nor let nor hin- 
drance from oue who alone could have the power 
to mar it. 

Paiuting rapidly, rashly, desperately, hoping by 
the constant practice of an art which now, like all 
else in the world, had lost for him its every charm, 
Arthur Gresham suddenly found himself a celebrated 
man; his yictures were greatly in demand, and 
brought immense sums, aud the artist had it in bis 
power rapidly to become a wealthy man. 

In that dreamy state to which his grief had 
brought Lim, he was painting marvellously. 

Dashes from his brush, thrown on to the canvaa, 
he himself knew not why nor whercfore, were 
called original touches—proofs of great genius ; 
and so, in Florence, Arthur Gresham became the 
lion of the day—his studio was constantly crowded 
with the wealthy and the fashionable, who gur- 
rounded and almost wershipped him; but their 
praises fell on ears that were deaf to them, wore 
spoken to one who heard them not—all were to 
Arthur but indistinct murmurings, for his thoughts 
were far away, were within the tomb where he be- 
lieved his Rosalie and his child lay buried. 

What uow wero wealth and fame to Arthur 
Gresham? His Nosatio could not share with bim 
the oue, vor rejoice with him for the other. 

Arthur Gresham was in exactly those conditions 
of mind and body which Mistress Camelford had 
hoped her agent would fiud him—worn and wasted 
in frame, wretched and despairing in thought, 
with a loathing for the land of his supposed losses, 
and with, at present, ap insurmouutable horror 
against returning to it. 

Adam Burford lost no time in forwarding to 
Angusta intelligence which she would gladly 
welcome, 

Mistress Camelford’s agent had next to hunt for 
a pliysician—that is to say, a physician who would 
auswer the particular purpose Burford had now in 
view. 

Hie procured a list of all the medical men then 
practising in Florence, and next proceeded to ascer- 
tain in what repute each and all of them were held. 

He addressed many persons on the subject—he 
had been sent in advance by the parents of a young 
lady tor whoru there was no hope, it had been said, 
except in a change of clime—the English climate 
was destroying her, 80 the poor young lady was 
coming to Italy, and it was burford'’s business to 
previde for her a skilful physician who would fly 
to the poor young lady immediately she arrived in 
Florence. 

Ono after another, all pronounced to be most 
skilful physicians, wore named to him. 

“Very good, but he would try further,” Burford 
said ; and proceeded to read aloud other names from 
the list of which he had possessed himself. 

io thought that sucha one might do—then that 
he wou!d try another, whose skill had been extolled 
to him by the person from whom he was secking 
information—but he continued to read aloud name 
after name, till he had reached, and pronounced thas 
of a Dottore Panizzi. 

“Have no thought of him,” cried the man whose 
opinion concerning the numerous physicians of 
Florence Burford was then soliciting. 

“Dismiss him from your mind,” pursued this 
man; “for Panizzi is no doctor now, and I am sur- 
prised that his name has not been, before this, 
erased from the medical list.” 

“ Indced!—how is that ?” Burford asked. 

“Ho is a lost man!” was the reply; “and'tis a 
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pity, for he was considored to be very skilful in his 
profession; but now, an outcast from all decent 
society ; and such a wretch has he become, that 
if he could get more by killing a patient than 
by curing him, I can pretty well guess what would 
be the sick man’s fate.” 

“Dear mo! that is very shocking!” Burford ex- 
claimed. 

Then, having said that he must soon fix his 
choice upon some one amongst the physicians who 
tid been recommended to him, Adam Burford took 
‘13 leave of the man with whom he had been con- 
versing, and limped away and forward till he found 
vimself before the miserable dwelling-place of 
the now fallen Dottore Panizzi. 

The squalid woman who answered Burford’s in- 
quiry, perfectly laughed at the idea of his expect- 
tug to find the doctor at home, and referred him 
tw & low drinking den in the neighbourhood, as 
the place where Panizzi might always be found. 

Burford soon arrived at this wine-shop, entered, 
eud saw that it was crowded with low-looking 
tuen, for the most part surdidly attired, and with 
drink-soddened, and not over clean countenances. 

‘Lhe highly respectable individuals there assem- 
bled, were nearly all of them gambling in some 
form or shape, but, of course, the stakes were not, 
in any case, of very large amount; and yet the 
players disputed with each other not unfrequently, 
and quarrelled, and sometimes knives were drawn, 
and ugly wounds had been given and received in 
that drinking and gambling den. Dominoes ap- 
peared to be the delight of the majority of the 
crew amidst which Burford, by no means to his 
disgust, now found himself. He had, indced, been 
thrown into society exactly to his taste, and amidst 
which he would have gladly stayed and revelled, 
but dared not, for he had very important business 
to transact, and for a mistress, as he already had 
discovered, with whom it would not do to tritle. 

The man whom Burford was seeking was there, 
end was pointed out to him by the proprietor of 
this very far from select hotel; so Mistress Camel- 
ford’s agent walked forward till he had reached 
« table, which stood in a remote angle of the large, 
queerly-shaped room, at which four men, who 
might have been pronounced to have seen better 
days, were seated, and playing with cards which, 
though very considerably soiled, were not a wit 
more foul than were the hands into which they now 
had fallen. 

At one corner of this table was seated a short, 
round, podgy man, who was wrangling with the 
three others to whom we have alluded, concerning 
¢ome point in the game which he and they were 
playing then. 

The podgy person was the fallen and debased 
Dottore Paniz-i, once a smart, dapper, well-formed 
little man, but now with figure such as we have 
described it, and with a purple coloured face, with 
small, inflamed eyes, and with thick, sensual lips, 
which debauchery had swollen even beyond their 
natural heaviness. 

The clothes he wore had, like himself, seen better 
days, and were the last suit which had remained 
to him from the days of his prosperity. 

This medical gentleman was shouting loudly and 
angrily, and with the very husky voice, which was 
one of the many heavy penalties he was made to 
pay for an inordinate love of strong drinks, when 
Burford, touching him on the shoulder said :— 
“You are Doctor Panizzi!” 

“You are a fool!” was that gentleman’s husky 
answer. The other three men at the table laughed 
coarsely, and Panizzi told Burford to go elsewhere, 
that he had something to do just then which he 
liked much better than attending patients. 

“You must, however, attend to me!” Burford 
said quietly. 

“Nonsense!” cried Panizzi, his growing anger 
rendering deeper the purple of his face, and in- 
creasing the huskiness of his voice. 

“Cure yourself—or die, if you prefer it—only 
don’t bother me.” 

“You will do yourself a great wrong if you re- 
fuse yourself a few words with me in private.” 

This was almost whispered to Panizzi, and Bur- 
ford, as he spoke, leered in his peculiar manner, 
and pointedly jingled the coins with which his 
pockets were well filled. 

Panizzi was on his feet in an instant, and Bur- 
ford beckoned to him, and led the way to a small, 
shabby room, which the owner of this hotel had 
been ordered to prepare. 

Wine was now placed upon the table; the door 
was next securely locked by Burford, and then these 
two men seated themselves, face to face, at the little 
round table, and looked hard, each at the other, for 


several seconds, before another word was spoken by 
either of them. 

At length, “ Now, then, te business !” said Bur- 
ford, who was the first to break a silence. 

And Burford proved that he understood business, 
in the present case, at all events; and that he had 
ascertained the best way to deal with his present 
customer ; for this reliable agent proceeded to draw 
a bulky pocket-book from the inner lining of his 
vest, and to take from it, and slowly and de- 
liberately place, one by one, upon the table, 
fifty golden guineas—and then reclosed, and quietly 
returned the pocket-book to his vest. 

Burford glanced first towards the money on the 
table, next at Panizzi, and then again at the money 
—and Panizzi proved that he was not slow of com- 
prehension, for the little doctor thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and said very quietly and deliberately,— 

“Yes; I should like that money very well!” 

Dottore Panizzi had formerly been well esteemed 
in Florence, had beeu known as a skilful and rising 
physician, and was fairly on his way to opulence 
and renown, when one evening—for him a most 
unhappy evening—about three years before the 
time of our introduction to him, he had been 
tempted into one of the many gambling houses 
with which Florence was at that period crowded ; 
he played, and, as with most with their first 
stakes, won; he went thither a second time, and 
lost; then again and again, with varying fortune; 
the passion for play grew fast, and soon became 
with him a perfect mania; when he had been for- 
tunate at play, he did not, on the following day, 
think it worth his while to attend to his patients; 
when he had lost, he was too depressed and too 
much exhausted with a long night's excitement to 
pursue his professional duties. His practice began 
to decrease, and his losses at the gaming-table to 
grow, night after night, more heavy; he drank too 
plentifully of wine; soon became utterly drunken 
and reckless; had caused a pationt’s death, it had 
been said, by his neglect; and, sinking rapidly 
deeper aud deeper into vice, was not long in 
falling even to the utter degradation in which we 
find him. 

“Yos, I should like that money very well!” we 
have heard Panizzi say. 

“No doubt of it; therefore, listen!” said Bur- 
ford. 

The physician placed his elbows on the table, and 
fixed his eyes upon those tifty guineas. 

“ You have, perhaps, heard that there was lately 
in Florence an Englishman, an artist, named Arthur 
Gresham ?” 

‘He is here still!” cried Panizzi; ‘‘and a great 
genius, it seems.” 

“ You are mistaken, he is no longer in Florence!” 
said Burford. 

“ But I tell you he is!” exclaimed the other, “he 
had been wounded when he arrived, and had soon 
after, it would seem, bad news from England, was 
dangerously ill for a long time, but is now re- 
covered.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, my good friend,” 
was very quietly, yet very significantly spoken by 
Augusta's agent; “ Arthur Gresham is dead.” 

Again a fixed look from the one, and a restless 
leer from the other. 

“Dead! Oh! Arthur Gresham is dead? very 
good; but at present, I do not precisely under- 
stand ?” Panizzi said, very huskily. 

“ Who should know better than you that Arthur 
Gresham, the artist, is dead—since you were his 
physician,” Burford boldly uttered. 

“ You would have some trouble to convince me 
of that.” 

Burford pointed to the guineas on the table. 

“ Yes," pursued the doctor, ‘certainly their evi- 
dence is not unimportant; but, at present, quite in- 
sufficient to prove to me that I was the physician 
of a man whom I have never yet beheld.” 

“T assure you, my good friend, you, and only 
you, attended Arthur Gresham through his illness, 
and that the young gentleman is now dead.” 

“I must have stronger evidence before I can be- 
lieve that!” exclaimed Panizzi, swallowing a glass 
of wine almost every instant, and his voice grow- 
ing more and more husky at every word he ut- 
tered. 

Adam Burford again produced his pocket-book, 
and added twenty guineas to those already upon 
the table ; and then, as before, the pocket-book went 
back to its hiding place. 

“Very well, 1 will believe for the present, at any 
rate, that I was this Arthur Gresham's physician, 
and that he is dead,” Panizzi said; then, with a 
laugh, as husky as his speech, he added — 

“The supposition is uvt very duttering to my 


skill; but he would not be, perhaps, the first patient 
I had killed.” 

“ Aud now,” Adam Burford resumed, “ now that 
you have at last remembered that Arthur Gresham 
is dead, [ shall require from you, who wers hie 
physician, a certificate ‘rhich shall leave no doubt 
on the minds of certain persons who are very 
anxious concerning him, of his having positively 
ceased to exist.” 

Panizzi shook his head. 

“It is a dangerous piece of work you would have 
me do!” 
again pcinted towards the gold upon the 

“’Tis no use,” said Panizzi, in answer to tha: 
movement, “ I can’t do it, nay, more, I won't dv it,” 
here he spoke more loudly and more huskily ; “ for 
the money at present offered.” 

“ Ah! you are very exorbitant,” growled Burford, 
and added thirty guineas more to those on the 
table; and those hundred guineas, after much hag- 
gling, Dottore Panizzi agreed to accept, and to write 
all that was required of him. 

In the first place, Adam Burford got from Panizzi 
& written acknowledgment of the money, which the 
doctor had lost no time in gathering up from the 
table. 

That receipt was for the satisfaction of Burford's 
a who had said she would require it frow 

im. 

Panizzi wrote the certificate without asking, and 
without caring as to the mischief it might produce 
for others, and being quite willing to risk every 
danger for himself now that those guineas were 
snugly in his pocket. 

The certificate which Panizzi wrote and signea. 
set forth that Arthur Gresham's wound, after havirg 
at one time seemed as if about to heal, had sud:eu! 
and fatally changed in its appearance, and after de« » 
and lingering suffering, Arthur Greshain had dies. 
He had not written to his wife, because he would 
not afllict her with the knowledge of his dangerous 
cond 4ion ; and was besides always hoping that it 
would soon be announced to him that he was in « 
fair way of recovery. Arthur had grieved more 
for Rosalie than that he himself was about to die— 
knew she would never cease to think of him— 
had spoken tenderly of his little child—and of other 
matters which could but give an air of truth to this 
atrociously lying certificate. 

It was not possible that Sir Jonas Rathborne or 
his poor daughter should have any doubts of the 
authenticity of the document about to be forwarded 
to him, of that Burford was quite certain, for the 
name of the physician who had signed the certificate 
of Gresham’s death would be found in the medical 
directory, which Mistress Camelford’s agent would 
forward with the document it was intended should 
carry, and which was to succeed in conveying with 
it such hopeless misery, and perfect desola- 
tion. 

Burford, so soon as he had done with him, left 
Panizzi to the enjoyment of the hundred guineas ; 
the latter, however, soon lost the whole at the 
gaming table, and, in less than three months, 
Dottore Panizzi had gone to his long account—his 
body was found floating in the river; whether a 
suicide, or whether, in a fit of drunkenness, he 
had stumbled into his watery grave, none could 
say. 

The packet which contained that certificate, and 
which Burford, imitating Panizzi’s scrawl, had di- 
rected to Sir Jonas Rathborne, had all the effec: 
which Mistress Camelford and her agent were well 
assured it would produce. 

Rosalie was struck to the heart, it seemed impos- 
sible she could survive this last, most terrible ca- 
lamity. 

Tho fondest mother, the most devoted sister 
could not have lavished more care on those they 
loved, than Mistress Camelford bestowed on the 
heart-broken, and seemingly dying Rosalie; nigh: 
and day was Augusta beside her cousin’s coucb 
watching and tending her. 

“ Will she live—oh! will she live?” Sir Jonas 
would distractedly ask his niece, and praying heave: 
to reward Augusta for her most loving care of bs 
sweet darling Rosalie; and Sir Jonas Rathborne’s 
niece would reply to him: 

“ As earnestly ascan you, dear uncle, do I hope 
that Rosalie may survive to us!” 

And that hope was siucere; for should Rosalie 
now die, Mistress Camelferd would have laboured 
in vain for the accomplishment of that perfect ven- 
geance which she meditated, and towards which vui 
two steps had yet been taken on the difficult road 
which must conduct her to its realization. 

(To be continued in our nest.) 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY, 
HOW TO PRESERVE THE ONE AND ENHANCE THE 
OTHER. 

No. 9.—NovEL METHOD OF TREATING BALDNESS. 
Dr. Borcess, one of our best authorities upon di- 
eeases of the hair, recommends for the cure of baldness 
the fumigation of the scalp by means of an ingenious 
apparatus of his own invention. In introducing it, 
Dr. Burgess says:— 
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“From a knowledge of the undoubted efficacy pro- 
duced by the application of vapour, simple or medi- 
cated, to the human skin, in cases of inveterate dis- 
ease of that structure on other parts of the body, it 
occurred to me that similar applications to the scalp, 
in cases of eruptive disease involving the Ices of hair, 
would also be attended with good results. Messrs. 
Ferguson, surgical instrnment makers to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, made, under my direction, the ap- 
paratus described below. 

“The vapour apparatus is extremely simple. It 
coxsists of a tin jar, about ten inches by four, with a 
conducting tube,on which is placed a stopcock, for 
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the purpose of diluting the vapour, or turning it off, 
and an elastic cap of vulcanised India-rubber, which 
fits close to the head, so as to prevent the vapour from 
escaping. A spirit lamp, to sublime the appropriate 
medicinal agent, completes the apparatus for fumiga- 
ting the scalp. In order to apply the vapour to the 
face, forehead, or temples, when occasion requires, one 
or two funnel-shaped tubes of caoutchouc are made to 
screw on to the metallic conducting pipe, about two 
inches beyond the stopcock. Rebellious patches of 
acne, or of impetigo figurata of the face, may be 
treated in this manner without risk of inhaling the 


vapou. 
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MUSIC STOOL OCCVER. (See pege 478.) 
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“The remedies I have chiefly employed for fumi- 
gating the scalp in the manner described are iodine, 
sulphur, mercury, and the gum resins. The hair 
should be cut close, in every instance, with the razor- 
scissors (but the head should never be shaved) before 
applying the vapour. The application may be conti- 
nued for twenty minutes or half an hour each time. 
It will cause an itching or prickling sensation all 
over the scalp, and the head will then become bedewed 
with perspiration. 

‘‘The great majority of diseases of the skin are con- 
stitutional, and those of the scalp are not an excep- 
tion to the rule. Yet every practitioner is familiar 


with the difficulty of removing the latter by the un- 
aided influence of constitutional treatment. Purrigo 
Javosa, for example, which is one of the most un- 
sightly, as well as the most inveterate, of the eruptions 
of that region, may be temporarily relieved by tonica 
and fomentations, and the skin even made to 
appear clean and healthy; but the virus still remains. 
— consequently the cure will be but of short dura- 
on. 

“In this, as in other inveterate diseases of the scalp, 
the skin, from the force of habit, adapts itself to the 
morbid condition, which it retains with singular 
tenacity against all the usual metlods of treatment. 
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In all similar cases, the application of vapour, simy!e 
or medicated, as the case may require, to the diseasev 
scalp, will be found a very efficient remedy. Where 
the object is to alter the vitality of the parts, this ca: 
be done more effectually by the repeated application o' 
stimulating vapour (the skin being previously cleansed 
with any detergent wash, and the hair cut close) than 
by the employment of caustic lotions or cintments. 
Indeed, greasy applications of every kind may te 
advantageously dispensed with in the treatment o! 
diseases of the scalp. That variety of baldness or loss 
of hair, which is the result of atony, relaxation, or 
disordered nutrition of the bair fuliicles and buive. 
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already described, will be — benefited by the 
employment of the vapour apparatus. 

Wi nike this paper with a singular circum- 
stance, which occurred to a man of between twenty 
and thirty sears of age, of strong and healthy constitu- 
tion, having a sort. curly, and coarse hair, of a dark 
brown colour, who suddenly found himself becoming 
bald. Numerous and large bald spots appeared on his 
head, and gradually increased till it became perfectly 
paked, and, as the eyelashes and eyebrows also fell 
oat, the man had quite a singular and disagreeable 
appearance. When the head was closely examined, a 
short, white dowa, very similar to a slight degree of 
mouldiness, was perceptible. At first, it was hoped 
that hair would grow again; but it proved contrary, 
for the man remained in the same situation for two 
years; when a celebrated physivian advised him to 
pour some French brandy upon sulphate of copper, 
and after it had remained a few days, to wash the head 
with the solution oncea day. In eight days from the 
first application of the solution, the patient observed 
that the hair had already begun to grow, and ia four 
months it equalled in quantity the original growth ; 
but it was crisp, dry, and stiff, and had not a natural 
appearance. On the back of the head a spot still re- 
mained bald, and the colour of the new bair was of a 
lighter shade than that of the former. A year after 
this the man shed hie hair again, but the eyebrows 
and lashes remained. The physician wished him now 
to wait awhile, in order to ascertain whether it would 
or would not grow again spontaneously, but the pa- 
tient would not consent, and had recourse to the solu- 
sion, which produced another growth of light-coloured 
hair, and the spot which before had continued bald 
notwithstandivg the solution, now became covered, in 
common with the other parts of the head, This time 
the growth had a much more natural appearance 
than the preceding one, and in the end a cure was ef- 
flected. 


WOMEN’S BOOTS. 
(From the “ Californian.”) 

It is safe to eny that, some twenty years ago, every 
fashionable woman in America wore thin-soled boots. 
The thinner they were the more elegant they were, in 
the estimation of their wearers. Then no woman 
eould venture out in winter, or bad weather, without 
disfiguring her feet with unsightly India-rubber over- 
shoes. Balmoral boots came like a benediction upon 
the sex, They were imported first from England; and 
we are indebted to Queen Victoria for setting a fashion, 
which has saved more lives, perhaps, than all the 
humane societies in the world put together. Her 
Majesty (like all English women) fs a great walker—or 
she used to be twenty years ago—and she not only 
adopted stout boots herself, but insisted that the ladies 
of her household should wear them also. They were 
so much the fashion at her Highland Palace, that they 
took the name of Balmoral from it. Women are also 
tadebted to her for those warm, sensible skirts, which 
rejoice in the same name, and which have now become 
fadispencable to them; but universally they are 
adopted now, and sensible as they are acknowledged 
to be, we remember. when they first came into fashion, 
they were so stared at and ridiculed by the men, that 
few women had the courage to wear them on the 
street. The introduction of a new fashion in San 
Francisco is very much like the introduction of a new 
religion among the heathen—the pioneersare ery apt 
to become martyrs to their faith. 

But to return to our boots. Happily for womar- 
kind, a new civilization has dawned upon the 40 far 
as their feet are concerned; and one sees no more upon 
the damp side-walks and muddy crossings those peper- 
soled abominations in which they used to walk so surely 
and 80 swiftly to their graves. Stout boots, with high 
heela and thick water-proof soles, have taken their 
place. Women—especially in the country—are no 
longer debarred by bad weather from proper exercise 
in the open air: they no longer fear to orose the fields 
after a shower, or shrink from a rough path, or muddy 
lighway. Balmorals have emancipated them from 
terrible thraldom. Queen Victoria, by her good scnse 
6nd good example, has done more for them than their 
huebands and fathers ever did; and so we aay, * God 
gave the Queen!” At the same time, we cannot help 
recording our wonder that the aforesaid parents and 
guardians should have permitted their wives and 
daughters to commit paper-soled suicide through so 
o.anuy years, Without making greater efforts to save 
them than the miserable subterfuge of India-rubber 
over-shoes—-a fashion so hideous, that many a woman 
with a pretty foot has doomed herself to voluntary 
captivity, or run the risk of consumption, rather than 
take refuge in such monstrosities. 


Let the domestic circle be the scene of woman’s 
winistrations, her infant group the subjects for whom 
abe legislates, and home the sphere where her in- 
Guence is exerted bya well-ordered life and godly con- 
versation, 
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THE WORK-TABLE 


EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. 


*,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Office, 


SHORT-WAY EDGING IN CROCHET. 

MATERIALS.—Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s head 
cotton, No. 24 or 30, crochet hook No. 19, bell gauge. 
Make a chain of 15 stitches, mis3 3 stitches, 1 single 
in next stitch, 3 chain, misa 2 stitches, 1 single in next 
stitch, 3 chain, miss 2, oue singlein next, 3 chain, miss 2, 
l single in next,3 chain, 1 single in the end stitch; turn, 
3 chain, 1 treble, under the 3 chain, 3 chain, 1 treble, 
under next 3 chain,3 chain, 3 treble, 1 chain, 3 treble, 
under next 3 chain, 3 chain, miss the next 3 chain, 3 
treble, 1 chain, 3 treble, under the next 3 chain, 
which will be the last; turn, 3 chain, 8 treblo, 1 
cbain, 3 treble under the 1 chain, (between the 6 
treles), 3 chain, 1 single, under the 3 chain, 3 chain, 
3 treble, 1 chain, 3 treble, under the 1 chain, 3 chain, 
1 treble, under the 3 chain, 3 chain, 1 treble, under 
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next 3; turn, *2 chain, 1 treble, under the 3 chain, 3 
chain, 1 treble, under next 3 chain, 3 chain, 3 treble, 
1 chain, 8 treble, under the 1 chain; 3 chain, 8 treble, 
1 chain, 3 treble, under the 1 chain; turn, 3 chain, 3 
treble, 1 chain, 3 treble, under the 1 chain, 3 chain, 1 
single, under the 3 chain, 3 chain, 3 treble, 1 chain, 3 
treble, under the 1 chain, 2 chain, 1 treble, under the 
3 chain, 3 chain, 1 treble, under next 3 chain; turn, 
and repeat from * until you have tke length re- 
quired. 


POINT LACET STITCHES.—No, 5. 


Tax two little iiustrations which we give this week 
(Figs 9 and 10,) of Lacet Stitches, represent one of the 
most useful varieties of this branch of needlework, be- 
cause it is applicable to many other kinds of work, as 
well as to the Lacet. Although there are two illustra- 
tions, they both belong to one sort of filling-up work, 
the one being the ontline of the single thread, the 
other showing the work completed. This ground- 
work can be used for embroidery and crochet, equally 
ag well as for the braid work, ag it can be attached to 
every sprig or star, which gives it strength and firm- 
ness, The bars may be carried from one point to ano- 


ther in any irregular manner, as it is not necessary to 
preserve uniformity—this giving the work s formal 
appearance. Alter all the spaces of the groundwork 
are filled in with this looping backwards and forwards, 
exey line is worked in solid buttonhole stitch with 
very fine thread, introducing the dot according to 
taste. The dot is formed generally in the centre of 
each bar; after working three or four stitehes in the 
buttonhole or point de Brusselles stitch. turn the 
thread round from right to left, put the needle into 
the last close stitch, bringing it luside the loop: then 
take the thread which forms the iett side of the loop, 
and turn the thread three times round the needle; 
draw out the needle, and continue to finish the line 
with the close stitches. A little practice only is 
required to gain a facility in this work. These dots 
have a most advantageous effect, and greatly enrich the 
appearance of this sort of groundwork. 


MUSIC STOOL OOVER. 
Materiala—Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar's head cot- 
ton, No. 14, and their embroidery cotton, No. 6 or 
8, and a piece of diagonal net. 

Cut a piece of paper the size of the top of the 
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stool, and divide it into six equal parts; take one of 
the sections and cut six pleces of the net to the shape, 
allowing a good piece all round for the joining. In 
cutting the net, be careful that the diamonds run all 
towards the centre, as shown in the engraving ; joix 
these six sections together, and darn across the join- 
ings, then fill up each section with the flowers. In 
durning the diamonds round the border, be careful tc 
make them regular at the joinings. When the darning 
is all finished, with the boar’s head cotton net a row 
all round, on rather a large mesh, for the purpose of in- 
serting the fringe. Cut three strands of No. 14. cotton, 
scven inches in length, fold them, keeping the two 
halves distinct, put the double ends through the loop, 
open them, and pass the cut ends through the opening, 
and pull them tight. Tie in as many as will make 
good thick fringe.— (For illustration see pr eceding page.) 


WORK-TABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 

A. Witmer. (Ousefleet.}—We do not undertake to 
supply materials, Write to Miss Bryant, 28, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 

Em1zy. (Birmingham.)—The short-way edging you 
wished for appears in this number. The insertion 
shall follow. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIRS’ GUIDE. 


AtmonD Paste.—This coemetio, for softening the 
skin and preventing chaps, is made ag follows: Take 
bitter almonds, blanched, four ounces; the white of 
an egg, ross water and rectified spirits, equal parte; 
as much as i¢ sufficient to make the almonds inte a 
paste. 


An EXceLtent Lip-SaLve.—Take one ounce of oi} 
of almouds, a quarter of an ounce of spermaceti, and 
a quarter of a drachm of prepared suct, with any 
simple vegetable colouring, to fanoy; simmer these 
until thoroughly mingled, as soon as taken off the fire, 
stir into the inixture three or four drops of tincture of 
capsicum, and when nearly cold, five or six drops of 
oil of rhodium. 


To Straw Puarr.—Expose to the fumes 
of burning sulphur in a close chest or box, or immerse 
it in a weak solution of chloride of lime, and afterwards 
wash it well in water. Water strongly acidulated 
with oil of vitriol or oxalic acid, is also used for the 
same purpose. 

AROMATIC VINEGAR. —1. Strong vinegar, six 
ounces; camphor, half a drachm, with spirits of wine 
enough to dissolve the camphor. 2. Strong acetous 


ounces of compound camphor liniment. 5. Red rosea, 
picked and dried a quarter of a pound; best vinegar, 
four pints; macerate for fourteen days, stirring occa- 
sionally ; then strain, and afterwards filter. 6. 
lavender flowers, quarter of pound; vinegar, three 
pinte. Macerate, &c., as before, 


Bon-Bons.—Provide leaden moulds, which must be 
of various shapes, and be oiled with oil of sweet 
almonds. Take a quantity of brown sngar-syrup in 
the proportion to their eize, and in that state called a 
blow, which may be known by ‘tipping the 
into the sugar, shaking it, and blowing 
holes, when parte of light may be seen: 
of any esteemed essence. If the bon-bons 
ferred white, when the sugar has cooled a 
round the pan till it grains, and shines om the 
then pour it into s fuunel and 
when it will take a proper form and harden 
as it is cold take it from the moulds; 
or three days, and put it upon paper. 
are required to be coloured, add the colour 
sugar is ready to be taken off the fire, 


Dentirnice ELzcruany.—Take four 
pared red coral; one ounce each of cuttle-fish 
and cinnamon; half an ounes of cochineal, ten 
of Narbonne honey, half drachmeofalem. FPulverize 
the three first cubstances, and bruise the two last, with 
a emall quantity of water, tilt of a purple colour ; then 
add the honey. Scent it with one drop of any vola- 
tile oil to a drachm of the mixture. 


GILDING ON S1LK.—The silk must be immersed ina 
solution of neutral terchloride of gold (one of salt and 
three to six of water), and then exposed to the action 
of hydrogen gas. This can be done by pouring some 
dilute sulphuric acid on zine or iron filings in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and placing it under a jar or similar 
vessel, inverted, at the top of which the silk must be 
suspended. Flowers or other ornamental designs may 
be produced by painting them on the surface with a 
camel-hair pencil dipped in the solution. The design, 
after a few minutes’ exposure to the hydrogen, shines 
with all the splendour of the purest gold, and will not 
tarnish on exposure to the air or in washing. 
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acid, two and a half pounds; camphor, two ounces; oil 
of cloves, quarter of an ounce; spirits of wine, eight 
ounees. 3. Acetate of potass, one drachm; essence 
of lemons, three drops; oil of vitriol, twenty drops. 
4. Mix six ounces of strong acetic acid with two 
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Hvuzza! for old Merry 
King Christmas! 
All hail to the jovial 


No matter how humble the 
dwelling, 
He gladdens each home 


Kingz! with a smile ; 
In giving old Christmas a And hearts with delight 
welcome, are all swelling 


Let's fill up our glasses 
aod sing. 
Huzza! for old Merry 
King Christmas ! 
There’s joy in his crown of 
green holly — 
love the bright 
berries of red ; 
he driveth away 
melancholy — 
Then hail to his holly- 
crown'd head. 
Huzza! for old Merry 
King Christinas 
All hail to the jovial 
King! 
In giving old Christmas 
a welcome, 
fill up uur glasses 
and sing. 


We 
And 


He brings with him life's 
greatest treasures, 
In happiness, peace, and 
good-will; 
And froin out his o’erflow- 
ing measures, 
Our goblets right brim- 
ming we'll fil. 
for old Merry 
King Christmas! 
Ife rallies such forces to 
mingle 


To greet him in time- 
honour'd style. 

Muzza! for old Merry 
King Christmas ! 

Let Mirth reign supreme 
while he’s with us — 

May Charity flow while 
he’s here, 

There’s none like King 
Christmas can giv* 
us — 

The one happy time of 
the year. 
Ifuzza! for old Merry 
King Christinas ! 
All hail to the jovial 
King! 
In giving old Christmas 
& welcome, 
Let’s fill up our glasses 
aud sing. 


Let customs of old be pre- 
vailing, 
When nobles sat down 
With the poor, 
When, as equals, cach othea 
were hailing 
The birth of the Lowly 
and Pure. 
Muzza! for old Merry 
King Christmas! 
Let those who have plenty, 


In song, in the danee, be giving 
and good chet— A portion the necdy to 
Let glassc3 in harmony cheer. 
jingle, Then may all in fricnd:hi. 
To Christmas, the king be living 
of the year! Throughout tliis gisd 


Huzza! for old Merry 


time of the yexzr! 


King Christ- Huzza! for cld Merry 
mas ! King Christiuas ! 

All hail to the jovial \ 9:9 All hail to the jovial 
King! aw King! 


In giving old Christmas 
a welcoine, 
Let's fill up our glasses 


In giving old Christmas 
a welcome, 
Let's fillup our glasses 
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Mcsic By W. H. MONTGOMERY. 


(COMPOSED EX PRESSLY FOR “Bow 
Huz-za for old mer-ry King Christmas! All hail to the jo-vial King! In giv-ing old Christmas a wel-come, Let's 
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fill up ourglass-es and sing, Let's fill up ourglassesandsing Huz-za, —huz-za huz- zaforold merry King Christmas! There's 
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joy in hiscrownof green holly, We lovethe bright berriesof red;Andhe dri-veth away melan-choly;Then hail to his holly crown’d head, And he 


ad lib. a tempo. 
driveth away melan - cho - ly;Then hail to his hol-ly crown’dhead. Huz -za, huz - za, huz - za, huz - za, hus - 
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- za foroldmerry King Christmas! All hailtothe jovial King, In givingold Christmasa welcome, Let’s fillupour glassesand sing. Hus - 
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-za, huz-za, Hus -za for old mer-ry King Christ-mas. 
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